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ALICE BRIDGENORTH. } 

THE accompanying engraving of the present num-| 
ber, is an ideal portrait of Alice Bridgenorth, the hero- | 
ine of Scott’s novel of Peveril of the Peak; one of those | 
female characters, which his genius delighted so much | 
To attempt to. 


to invest with beauty and interest. 
describe that which has already been so ably done by | 
that great man, would, we think, be considered as pre- | 


sumptuous, and we shall therefore confine ourselves 


principally to a few quotations from the novel as most | 
fitting for an illustration of the subject. 


**In the beginning of the year 1685, Major Bridgenorth | 
was childless; ere it ended, he had a daughter, indeed, | 
but her birth was purchased by the death of an affec- | 
tionate wife, whose constitution had been exhausted by 





maternal grief, and by the anxious and harrowing | 
reflection, that from her, the children they had lost, |, 


> 


derived that delicacy of health, which proved unable to | 
undergo the tear and wear of existence. The same | 
voice which told Bridgenorth that he was father of a | 
living child, (it was the friendly voice of Lady Peveril,) 
communicated to him the melancholy intelligence that | 





he was no longer a husband. The feelings of Major | 
" } 


Bridgenorth were strong and deep, rather than hasty || 


and vehement; and his grief assumed the form of a || 
sullen stupor, from which neither the friendly remon- ! 
strances of Sir Geoffrey, who did not fail to be with his | 
neighbor at this distressing juncture, even though he || 


knew he must meet the Presbyterian pastor, nor the | 
ghostly exhortations of this latter person, were able to || 


rouse the unfortunate widower. 

“ At length Lady Peveril, with the ready invention of | 
a female, sharpened by the sight of distress, and the | 
feelings of sympathy, tried on the sufferer one of those |, 
experiments by which grief is often awakened from | 
despondency into tears. She placed in Bridgenorth’s 
arms the infant, whose birth had cost him so dear, and | 
conjured him to remember that his Alice was not yet | 


dead, since she survived in the helpless child she had | 


| 


left to his paternal care. 


‘Take her away—take her away!’ said the unhappy | 


man, and they were the first words he had spoken. } 
‘Let me not look on her; it is but another blossom | 
that has bloomed to fade, and the tree that bore it will , 
never flourish more !’ | 


“ He almost threw the child into Lady Peveril’s arms, | 
placed his hands before his face, and wept aloud 
Lady Peveril did not say, ‘Be comforted,’ but she 
ventured to promise that the blossom should ripen into | 
fruit. 

‘Never, never!’ said Bridgenorth; ‘take the un- | 
happy child away,and let me only know when I shall | 
wear black for h wear black!’ he exclaimed, inter-' 
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rupting himself; ‘ what other color shall I wear during 
the remainder of my life ?’ 

‘I will take the child for a season,’ said Lady 
Peveril, ‘since the sight of her is so painful to you; 
and the little Alice shall share the nursery of our Julian, 
until it shall be pleasure and not pain, for you to look 
on her.’ 

‘That hour will never come,’ said the unhappy 
father; ‘her doom is written—she will follow the rest; 
God’s will be done. Lady, I thank you—I trust her to 
your care; and I thank God that my eyes shali not see 
her dying agonies.’”’ 

Agreeable to her promise, Lady Peveril did befriend 
the young Alice, and her son, Julian, growing into man- 
hood, was sent to London to be educated in the house 


of her cousin, Lady Derby. In the meantime Alice 


| had sprung into womanhood, and resided’ under the 


charge of Mistress Deborah Christian, at Black Fort. 
At this period she was little over fourteen years of age, 
of an exquisite form, though not, as yet sufficiently 
rounded in the outlines to produce the perfection of 
female beauty. Her countenance, fair and delicate, 
with eyes of hazel, and a brow of alabaster, had, not- 
withstanding, less regular. beauty than her form, and 
might have been justly subjected to criticism. There 
was, however, a life and spirit in her gaiety, and a 
depth of sentiment in her gravity, which made Alice, in 
conversation, with the very few persons with whom she 
associated, so fascinating in her manners and expres- 


| sion, whether of language or countenance—so touching, 


also, in her simplicity and purity of thought, that 
brighter beauties might have been overlooked in her 
company. Such was Alice Bridgenorth, when Julian 
Peveril returned to the home of his youth from London, 
and having, in his boyhood, from constant association 
with Alice, inherited a friendly attachment, it now 
ripened into love, which he failed not to avow to 
her with all the fervency of a first ana deep devoted 
passion. The time and place we select for the subject 
of the engraving, is at an appointed meeting of the 
lovers, at the monument of Goddard Crovan, and is thus 
described by Scott: 

“As Julian approached the monument of Goddard 
Crovan, he cast many an anxious glance to see whether 
any object visible, beside the huge grey stone, should 
apprize him whether he was anticipated, at the ap- 


| pointed place of rendezvous, by her who had named it. 


Nor was it long before the flutter of a mantle, which 
thee breeze slightly waved, and the motion necessary to 
replace it on the wearer’s shoulders, made him aware 
that Alice had already reached their place of meeting. 
One instant set the palfrey at liberty, with slackened 
girth and loosened reins, to pick its own way through 
the dell at will; another, placed Julian Peveril by the 
side of Alice Bridgenorth.” R. H. 
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VIEW FROM HYDE PARK. 1 


Our additional engraving is from the burin of an || 
artist, who, hereafter, will, in conjunction with others, |! 
embellish the pictorial department of the Companion. 1 
It is a view of the Hudson, taken from Hyde Park, | 
about six miles north of Poughkeepsie, where the river } 
presents some of its most magnificent features. It is || 
here, broad and deep, with the shores gradually ascend- | | 
ing to a considerable height, exhibiting the highest || 


! 
On the surrounding eminences, || 


marks of cultivation. 
are built the villas and country residences of some of | 
our wealthiest citizens of New-York, and every w here | 
the signs of taste and civilization are apparent 

town of Hyde Park derived its name from the itd 
of the late Doctor Hosack, and which was given to it 
by its former owner, Doctor Bard, which contains over 
three thousand inhabitants. There is a Dutch Reform- 
ed Church, a Methodist, and a Quaker’s, besides an 
Episcopal chapel, and many other useful institutions. 
The estate of the deceased Doctor Hosack occupied | 
nearly seven hundred acres, and was laid out in the 
most tasteful manner. The splendid mansion stands on 
an extensive plain, and is completely encircled with 
trees and shrubs of every description. The garden, 
under his direction, was one of the finest in the Union, 
and contained, perhaps, a richer collection of botanical 
Such are a few of the principal 


1] 
vd 
| 
| 
i 
| 





plants than any other. 
objects in connection with the present engraving, which, | 
albeit, altogether, ‘‘ not germain to the matter,” will not } 
be deemed unnecessary or uninteresting. The treasures 
of the Hudson, so rich in scenery, and e\ ery lovely ob- 
ject of nature, although described most ably by the pens 
of many writers, cannot be truly appreciated but from 
actual observation. We have looked on many lands 
famed for their streams, but in all of them we have be- 
held not one to compare with this noble river A popu- 
lar author has said that at Hyde Park, it resembles the 
Bosphorus above Roumeli-bissar, or the Dardanelles at 
Abydos; if like the latter, we do not wonder that the 
poets of olden times celebrated the beauties of the Hei- 
lespont in euch glowing language, but what would they | 
have done, had they inhabited a country like our own, 
so rich in river, hill, and forest—for surely if ever there 
‘was a region where the genius of poetic inspiration 
could seek to rear her airy throne, it is in that “of 
Freedom and of Freedom’s sons.’’ The following 
stanzas contain many beautiful images, and are most 





apposite to our subject : 


- - oy beauteous art thou, when, at rosy dawn, 
Up from thy — breast its robe of mist 
Into the azure epths is gently drawn, 
Or softly settles o’er thy bluffs, just kissed 
By the first slanting beams of golden morn ; 
Gorgeous—when ruby, gold, and amethyst, 
n chy tesselated surface lie— 
The wave-glassed splendors of the sunset sky. 


And when the moon through wreaths of curdled snow, 
Upon thee pours a flood of golden sheen, 

While the tall headlands vaster seem to grow, 
As on thy breast their giant shadows lean. 

There is a mournful music in thy flow ; 
And I bave listened ’mid the hallowed scene, 

Until lov’d voices seemed, in murmurs bland, 

Hailing me softly from the spirit land.” 








| tralize so many good qualities.” 


| eggs like stones, the toast good fi 
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“ Trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs.” 


“* Wuo could have believed it possible,’”’ said Charles 
Wharton, as he sat at the breakfast-table, impatiently 
|| awaiting the tardy appearance of his wife; ‘ who could 
have believed it possible that a single fault should neu- 
He leaned his head 
on his hand, and a feeling of mortification and disgust 
arose in his mind, as his eye glanced over the rumpled 
napkins, ill-cleaned knives, and soiled table-cloth, 
whose varied stains told of the double duty which it 
was daily called upon to perform. The entrance of 
Mrs. Wharton at length disturbed his unpleasant medi- 
tations, but he was so thoroughly out of humor, that 
he scarcely noticed her pleasant face and good humored 
smile, while he scanned, with severe look, her morning 
dress. This, to say truth, was not exactly in the 
neatest possible style, for Mrs. Wharton did not adopt 
strait-laced habits, until the hour when she might 
expect visitors. Her usual breakfast attire was a loose 
wrapper, always the especial abomination of gentlemen, 
while her beautiful hair, uncombed, and twisted back 
from her forehead in stiff curl papers, certainly did not 
add to the elegance of her appearance. 

“‘T wish to Heaven you would wear something decent 
in the morning, Mary,” said her husband, as she took 
her seat. ‘I detest those slovenly loose gowns; noth- 
ing but habitual ill health is an excuse for wearing 
them.” 

“« Oh, I have not time to fix up for breakfast, Charles.” 


“You found time when you were at Lebanon last 


_summer, to dress yourself, and you never looked better 


than in those pretty morning-gowns you then wore.” 
“One is obliged to be well dressed at such places, 
where there is so much company, but I cannot afford to 
wear such handsome muslins at home, so as soon as we 
returned, I had them altered into dinner dresses.” 
“Tt is a pity a woman would not always consider her 
said Charles, snappishly, as he 


husband as company,” 


took his cup of coffee. 

“What is the matter with you, Charles,” said Mrs. 
Wharton, when the uncomfortable meal was nearly at 
an end; ‘I never saw you so out of humor; you have 
done nothing but scold since I came down stairs.” 

She spoke with the utmost cheerfulness, and her 
placid countenance was in singular contrast with the 
husband’s vexed look. It was scarcely possible for a 
man of Charles Wharton’s really good temper to answer 
harshly, and he replied gravely : 

“T have been vexed by petty things, Mary, and they 
lways try the temper more severely than serious 
roubles. I had an appointment with a gentleman at 

nine o’ clock, and it only wanted ten minutes of that 
time when you came down to breakfast, so that I have 
been compelled to disappoint him; then your delay has 
completely spoiled every thing—the coffee is cold, the 
othing, and this 
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wretched breakfast is set before me on a table-cloth 
which would disgrace a well-ordered kitchen.” 

Mrs. Wharton looked serious as she replied, “ I am 
sorry. Charles, but indeed I was very sleepy this morn- 
ing, and I only took a short nap after the bell rung for 
break fast.” 

“And the consequence of your short nap, Mary, is 
that I must go without my breakfast, and perhaps lose 
the chance of making a thousand dollars.” 

“Why did you not tell me you were in haste?” 
asked Mrs. Wharton. 

“Oh, because I am heartily tired of being obliged to 
make daily and hourly requests for those things which 
ought to be habitual to you. There is a want of atten- 
tion somewhere, and it is quite time you discovered 
where the fault lies, Mary.” , 

‘‘T am sure I do not know what you mean; I do 
every thing I can, but my housekeeping never seems to 
please you, although almost all my time is spent in 
looking after the servants.” 

“If half that time was bestowed in teaching them 
some regular system, you would have less care, and I 
more comfort.” 

“ What do you want me to do, Charles?” 

“ That is precisely the thing which I cannot tell you, 
but which you ought to know already, Mary; it is not 
a man’s business to teach housekeeping.” 

“IT wish we could afford to hire a housekeeper,” 
sighed Mrs Wharton, despondingly. 

“ That is a very vain wish, madam; you had better 
wish for the possession of a little more knowledge on 
the subject, and then we should not need one.” 

“‘ Charles, you are never satisfied. I am sure I know 
a great deal more about housekeeping than most of the 
young wives of our acquaintance.” 

“TI can only say, then, that I am sorry for the hus- 
bands of those that know less,’”’ muttered Charles, as 
he pushed back his chair, and taking his hat, walked 
sullenly.out of the room. 

Mrs. Wharton sat musing for a few moments after 
his departure, and her eyes filled with tears as she 
recalled his angry words. She felt that he had been 
unkind, for she thought he was angry at her tardiness, 
and she was conscious that she would willingly have 
relinquished the darling morning sleep, if she had 
known of his engagement. ‘ Why did he not tell me 
of it?” said she, mentally; ‘how should I always know 
what he wishes me to do, unless he tells me ? and yet 
he seems often dissatisfied at some neglect of which I 
am not conscious, until when too late to remedy it.” 

Poor Mrs. Wharton! with the best intentions, the 
kindliest feelings, and the most devoted love for her 
husband, she was yet ignorant of some of those minor 
duties, without which, happiness cannot be attained. 
Educated at a fashionable boarding-school, she knew 
little of the actual mechanism of life. She had gone 
through the regular routine of studies and accomplish- 
ments—had been brought out into society in due form, 
at the age of sixteen, and after two years spent in the 
excitements of t y world, had given her hand to 
the most agreeabl@ rather than to the richest of her 


suitors, preferring love in a cottage, with Charles 
Wharton, to indifference in a palace, with her weal- 
thier lover. She was simply a warm-hearted, affec- 
tionate, cheerful tempered girl, whose reflective powers, 
if she had them, had never been much cultivated, and 
whose pliant character was yet to be moulded by future 
circumstances. Her husband had grown up in the 
midst of an old fashioned domestic circle. He had 
seen his mother devoted to her household duties, 
governing herself and others by a regular system, which 
made every care seem light, because each fell in its 
allotted place, and to its allotted person. He had 
observed his sisters acquiring all the elegant refine- 
ments of a finished education, while they gradually 
learned, from example, rather than precept, the 
womanly habits which are only to be gained in a well- 
ordered household. He had been so accustomed to 
neatness and order, that he scarcely noticed their 
presence, but if he was accidentally thrown into cir- 
cumstances where they were wanting, their absence 
soon taught him how essential they were to his daily 
comfort. In short, he was the son of a sensible and 
good mother, and her influence had made him worthy 
of as sensible and good a wife. Mary Lee’s pretty face 
|and frank simplicity of character, had attracted him, 
when she first entered society. Her unalterable good 
humor was an additional charm, and when he found 
| her possessed of a fund of sound practical good sense, 
which needed only time to develope itself, he hesitated 
/not to offer to her acceptance his heart and hand. 
| During the first intoxication of youthful love, he could 
see no defects in her character, no spots in the sun 
which shed so much light upon his existence. Her 
cheerful smiles, her bright face, her bird-like voice, all 
acted upon him like enchantment, and with a degree of 
enthusiasm which usually ends in disappointment, he 
exalted her into an object of adoration. He was ten 
yeats her senior, and the light-hearted girl received his 
| homage with an elation of spirit which tended to 
| increase rather than subdue the levity of her disposition. 
| I wonder if it ever occurred to a discontented hus- 
|, band that much of the discomfort of his married life 
might be attributed to this over-estimation which is so 
general a characteristic of the days of courtship. To 
man, love is but the interlude between the acts of a 
busy life—the cares of business, or the severe studies of 














a profession are the duties of his existence, while the 
| attentions which he bestows on the young and fair 
being whom he has chosen to share his future lot, are 
the actual pleasures of his life. He comes to her 
weary with the sordid anxieties or the oppressive intel- 
| lectual labors in which he has been engaged, and he 
finds her ever the gentle minister to his happiness, 
while the atmosphere which surrounds her, is one of 

h purity and peace, that all his better nature is 
wakened by her presence. What marvel, then, that 
he should make her the idol of his dreams, and enthrone 
her on high in his imagination, as the good genius of 
his life? Wilfully blind to every defect in her charac- 
ter, he views her through the medium of his own exci- 
ted feelings, and thus, like one who should pretend to 
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judge of the real landscape by beholding its reflection | 
in a Clazde Lorraine glass, he sees only the softened | 
lineaments of the actual being. Then comes the hour | 
of disenchantment. In the familiar intercourse of wed- 
ded life, he ceases to be the worshipper at an idol’s | 
shrine. The love still exists, perhaps even increases | 
in its fervor, but the blind worship is at an end; she is | 
now his fellow traveller through the rugged and dusty | 
path of life, and she must bear with him, the heat and 
burden of the day. But it often happens that the past 
has not been without its evil influence upon her. She 
has been taken from among her companions, and set on 
high as an object of adoration, the intellect of man has 
been humbled before her, and her very caprices have 
been laws to him. Is it to be wondered at, if she 
cannot at once resign her queenly station, and become 
the gentle and submissive and forbearing woman? Is 
it strange that the reproof or the cold rebuke of him 
who once taught her that she was all perfection, should 


| 
' 
} 


sound strangely to her ear, and fall with bitterness upon | 


her heart? The change which takes place in the 


mere manners of him who was once the devoted lover, || 


is hard to understand. “I cannot describe,” said a 
lady, who was by no means remarkable for sensitive- 
ness of feeling, “‘ I cannot describe how unhappy I felt 


the first time after my marriage, that my husband put 


on his hat and walked out of the house to his daily | 
business, without bidding me farewell. I thought of it | 
all the morning, and wondered whether he was dis- | 


pleased with me, nor until I had questioned him on the 


subject, did I discover (what was perhaps equally 


painful to me then,) that he was so occupied with his 
business, as to have forgotten it.” Many a misunder- | 
standing in married life has arisen out of circumstances 
as trifling as the one just recorded ; for when a woman 
has been made to believe that she is the sole object of 
her lover’s thoughts, it is difficult for her to realize that 
the act which transfers to him the future guardianship 
of her happiness, exonerates him from those minute 
attentions, which have hitherto contributed so much to 
her enjoyment, Do not mistake me, gentle reader; I 
do not mean to say as some have ventured to assert, 
that “ Courtship is a woman’s Paradise, and Marriage 
her Purgatory,” for my own blessed experience would 
quickly give the lie to any such false theory; but I 
would merely suggest whether this exaltation of a mis- 
tress into something more than woman, before marriage, 
does not tend to produce a reaction of feeling, which is 
apt to degrade her into something less than the rest of 
her sex afterwards ; and whether he who saw no faults 
in his “ ladye-love”’ will not be likely to see more than 
she ever possessed, in his wife ? 

Charles Wharton had certainly committed this com- | 
mon error. Loving his mother and sisters with the | 
most devoted affection, he had learned to regard the 
as models of feminine virtue and grace, yet there was 
something of sombre and grave in their characters, | 
which did not exactly agree with his beau-ideal of | 
woman, | 


“ Skilled alike to dazzle and to pleaee.” 


i} 


of playful wit and gaiety in his beloved Mary, and 
finding her thus in possession of the only gift which was 
wanting in his home circle, he, by a very natural error, 


‘| attributed to her all the other qualities which he found 


there in such perfection. He had created an imaginary 
being, who should unite the lighter graces with the 
nobler virtues, and, fascinated by the beauty, and the 
sunny temper of Miss Lee, he found no difficulty in 
For a time 





embodying in her form his ideal mistress. 
he was perfectly enchanted, but the familiar intercourse 
of married life at length discovered some defects in the 


| character of the young and light-hearted wife, and 


| Wharton, feeling as men are apt to do, 


** As charm by charm unwinds, 
That robed their idol,” 


was almost tempted to believe that he had utterly de- 
ceived himself. But in this opinion he was as far 
wrong as when he had fancied her all perfection. 
| Mary possessed all the material for forming an estima- 
ble woman, but she was young, thoughtless, and un- 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 


taught. She was one of a family who lived but for 
| society, and whose deportment to each other was an 
|exemplification of the old copy-book apothegm: ‘ Fa- 
The self-respect which 


inculeates personal neatness as a duty—the respect 


miliarity breeds contempt.” 


towards each other, which should be as carefully cher- 
ished between brothers and sisters, as the affection 
which, in truth, will not long exist without it—were 
entirely unknown among them. In society, they were 
|models of propriety, but, in the domestic circle, there 
was a want of method, and a neglect of neatness which 
‘could not fail to be injurious to every member of the 
family. I may be mistaken, but, it seems to me, that 
| habitual slovenliness cannot fail to have its effect upon 
| the mental as well as the bodily habits. To a well 
_balanced mind, external order seems as essential as 
|intellectual purity, and however great may be the 
| genius, there is surely something wanting to a perfect 
| equilibrium of the faculties, when the body—through 
'the medium of which ideas must necessarily be con- 
| veyed to the mind—is habitually neglected, and conse- 
quently exposed to disgustful rather than agreeable 
‘images. But whatever may be the effect of a want of 
/neatness on one’s individual character, there is no 
| doubt as to its influence on others. No man can have 


| @ proper respect for female purity and delicacy, when 
! . . . 
| he has been accustomed, from childhood, to witness 


|slovenly habits in his mother and sisters; for that 
|chivalric feeling towards the gentler sex, which has 
| preserved many a man from the early attacks of vice, 
| never exists in the heart of him who has had the bar- 


| riers of refinement broken down, ere he left his child- 


hood’s home. 
Mrs. Wharton was not deficient in personal cleanli- 


| ness; few women are found guilty of so revolting 


a fault; but she wanted personal neatness and order. 
She had learned to treat her husband as she was 
accustomed to do her brothers, and while she never 
appeared before company in an undress, scarcely ever 
honored him with any thing else. Her breakfast 





He was therefore peculiarly susceptible to the charms 


dress has already been described, if the day hap- 
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pened to be rainy, or any thing else occurred to induce 
her to deny herself to visitors, she generally greeted 
her husband’s eye in the same loose and flowing robes 
at dinner, as well as tea. Her total ignorance of every 
thing like method, was visible throughout all her do- 
mestic arrangements. Instead of directing her ser- 
vants, she only reproved them, for she found it much 
easier to scold when a thing was zd done, than to 
attend to having it well done. Her domestics soon 
became familiar with her ignorance of the details of 
housekeeping, and availed themselves of it, to neglect 
their duty as much as possible, and, when she began to 
add to her other defects, that of indolence, her house- 
hold fell into a state which cannot be better designated 








than by the expressive Irish word,‘ Through-otherness.’ 


“ You are unhappy, Charles,” said the old lady, one 
day, when they were alone. ‘ Will you not tell me the 
cause of your trouble? is it your business ?”’ 

“‘No, mother, my business was never in a more 
prosperous condition.” 

“Then something is wrong at home, my son; can 
you not confide in me ?” 
al Oh, there is nothing to tell; Mary is one of the 
best-hearted and good-tempered creatures in the world, 
but—” 

‘* But what, Charles ?”’ 

‘* She has one fault, mother, and it is about the worst 
she could have.” 

“‘The worst, Charles? is she ill-tempered, or defi- 
cient in affection for you? does she run into extrava- 


The scene which I have already described, was but | gant excesses for dress or company ?” 
. . . . . . i! 
the beginning of domestic discord. Disappointed and | “Why, mother, you know she has none of these 


y . 1] 
annoyed, Mr. Wharton would not deign to tell her the || defects?” 


exact nature of her fault, and point out the mode of |) “Then, Charles, she has not the worst faults she 
| might have.” 


remedy, while the wife was daily pained by some | 
ebullition of ill humor, which made her sensible of an 1 “‘ Well, well, perhaps I used too strong a term, but 
error committed, without enabling her to understand | really I am heartsick—I have a house, but no home—I 


how it might be avoided for the future. 





There was a | have servants, but no service from them—I have a wife, 
want of confidence between them, which threatened || byt no helpmeet: I cannot yet afford to keep a house- 
the most painful results to their future comfort, for || keeper, and until I can, I see no probability of finding 
while Charles was daily becoming more discontented | comfort at home. Mary is as ignorant as a baby, of all 


with her ignorance of system, she, conscious that she | 


really took pains to please him, was gradually acquiring | 
) | 


the belief that he no longer loved her. There was no- 


want of will to do right, but she sadly needed some || 


1} 


kind hand to guide her into the true path, and thus, | 
while each possessed, in an unusual degree, the ele- 


ments of happiness, the poison of distrust was embit- 
tering the existence of both. The husband became 
moody at home, and soon began to seek, in the excite- || 
ments of society, oblivion of the discomforts of his own | 


fireside, while the wife, feeling herself neglected and _ 


more careless than ever of her personal appearance. | 
The bright beauty of her countenance vanished, and in | 


the hollow-cheeked, sad-eyed, dowdyish woman, who | 


sat, hour after hour, in a great arm-chair, devouring the | 


last new novel, it was scarcely possible to recognize the | 
bright-faced and cheerful-tempered bride of the once 


devoted Charles Wharton. ! 


Such was the state of things at the end of the first | 
two years of their married life. 
heartened and dispirited, took little interest in her 
family concerns, while her husband, accustomed to | 


seek his enjoyments elsewhere, found always something | 
to censure at home. Fortunately his good principles | 
kept him from the haunts of dissipation, or he might | 
have added another to the list of those who have been 
driven, by an ill-ordered home, to a well-ordered | 
tavern or billiard-room. His mother had long seen 
and mourned his evident disquiet, and, while she par- 
tially divined its cause, was in doubt as to the course 
which she ought to pursue. She was aware of the 
danger of interference in the domestic concerns of 
another, but she could not bear to see her son and his 


sweet-tempered wife so estranged from each other. 





Mrs. Wharton, dis- | 


that the mistress of a family ought to know, and I am 
tired of living at the mercy of a pack of careless domes- 
tics.” 

“Mary has been unfortunate in not learning such 


duties in her early home, Charles, but certainly there is 


no difficulty in acquiring a knowledge of them now; did 


| you ever try to teach her?” 


“Try to teach housekeeping, mother? no, indeed ; 
I should as soon think of teaching a woman how to put 
on her dress; who ever heard of a man teaching his 


| wife how to keep house ?” 
forlorn, gave herself up to despondency, and became || 


“ T will tell you, Charles, what you might have taught 


her; you have such habits of order, and are so eyste- 
matic in your arrangement of time, that you could easily 


} 
J 





have imparted to her your notions on such subjects, 
without appearing to meddle with woman’s affairs, and 
when she had once learned them, half her task would 
have been accomplished.” 

“* A woman ought not to be married ’till she knows 
her duties. The parent who allows a daughter to 
marry, when conscious that she is utterly ignorant of 
these, is guilty of an actual imposition upon the luckless 
husband.” 

“You would scarcely expect a parent to blazon his 
child’s defects, Charles; a man chooses a wife for him- 
self—he marries with his eyes open.” 

“‘No, I’ll be hanged if he does! he is blinded by a 
pretty face, at first, and then the lady and her friends 
take good care to noose him, before he gets his eyes 
open.” 

‘‘ You are angry, Charles, and I am afraid you have 
used bitter words, rather than arguments, with poor 
Mary.” 

‘* Mother, I am as unhappy as ever was mortal man: 
I love home—I love my wife, but when I seek both, I 
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am disgusted by the sight of a disordered house and a 
slovenly woman, and my feelings are instantly changed 
into anger and almost dislike. I shall break up house- 
keeping in the spring; I can’t bear it any longer.” 

“T think I could remedy the evil of which you com- 
plain, if I was only sure that Mary would not resent my 
interference.” 





**Resent! why, mother, she never resents any thing ; 


I never heard an angry word from her in my life, and I | 


have given her many a one.”” Mrs. Wharton looked | 
significantly at her son, as he made this acknowledg- 
ment, and smiled, as she promised to make the at | 
tempt. 

It happened, not long after the conversation above | 
narrated, that Charles Wharton was taken seriously ill, | 
and his mother became an inmate of his family until bis 
recovery. There is nothing which so effectually sub- | 
dues wrathful feelings, and obliterates the recollection | 
of past unkindness, as the touch of sickness. When | 
death sits watching beside the bed of pain, the animosity | 
of a lifelong enemy seems like a sin against the chari- | 
ties of life, and how much more vain and wicked seem | 
the angry bickerings of those whom love has bound | 


together! Charles saw nothing of the sloven in the | 


attentive and devoted nurse, who untiringly ministered | 
to his wants, and Mary felt more happiness, notwith- | 


standing her apprehensions, than she had enjoyed for | 


many months. But Mrs. Wharton, the mother, now | 
obtained a clear insight into the difficulties which had | 
marred their domestic comfort, and, no sooner was | 
Charles restored to convalescence, than she set herself | 
to the task of subduing them. Fortunately for her | 
scheme, Mary possessed that perfect good temper which | 
was not to be ruffled even by the interference of a | 
mother-in-law, and Mrs. Wharton had sufficient tact to | 
know just how far that interference could be carried 

with success. In the course of the frequent confidential 

conversations which occurred between the mother and | 
wife, during the time when both were engrossed in the 

care of the invalid, Mary learned much of her husband’s 

early tastes and habits, of which she had before been 

utterly ignorant. She heard, but not in the language of 
personal rebuke, of his peculiar notions of order and 

system, and her mind, which had unconsciously acquired | 
habits of reflection and thought in her hours of solitude, | 
began to understand the benefit of a regular and well- 

ordered plan of life. But still she was at a loss to | 
know exactly how to arrange such a plan, and it was 
not until she had summoned sufficient moral courage, 
(smile not, reader, it required no small share of it,) to 
explain her dilemma, and ask the aid of her mother-in- 
law, that she was enabled to enter upon her new course 
of life. 

Following the advice of Mrs. Wharton, the first bad | 
habit which she corrected, was that of indulging in| 
morning slumbers. Early rising afforded her the time | 
to attire herself with neatness and propriety, while it | 
also gave her the opportunity of visiting the important | 
domain of the ‘ Land of Cookery,’ and of inspecting 
the arrangement of the morning meal. It required a 
serious struggle with that hardest of all tyrants, Indo- 


} 
} 


lence, but Mrs. Wharton soon found that bad habits are 
like the bonds with which the Lilliputians fettered the 
slumbering Gulliver—united, it was impossible to break 
the fragile threads, but if taken singly, each could be 
severed by the movement of a finger. One by one she 


contended against her former faults. It required not 


only resolution, but the rarer virtue of perseverance, to 
carry all her good intentions into ‘effect, for many a 
week and month elapsed, ere she could fully arrange 
the mechanism of her domestic concerns. In truth, it 


‘ 
|} is no small task to regulate the microcosm of a house- 


hold—to manage in such a manner as to bestow the 
greatest proportion of comfort upon each individual—to 
divide the duties of domestics, so as to secure the per- 
formance of business in its proper time, and the enjoy- 
ment of leisure when the tasks are over—to remember 
and provide for the wants of all—to study the peculiar 
tastes of each—to preserve order and neatness through- 
out the multifarious departments of domestic life—and 
to do all this without neglecting the claims of friendship 
and society—without relinquishing the cultivation of 
one’s mind, and the study of one’s own heart—without 
becoming a mere household drudge. It is no easy task, 
yet it may be done; the first steps in this, as in all 
other labors, are the most difficult: only employ the 
aid of system in the beginning, and all may be fully 
accomplished. 


* * ~ * * ” 


It was a fine spring morning: a bright fire was burn- 
ing in the polished grate, before which sat Mr. Whar- 
ton, deeply engaged in the study of the newspaper, 
while a neat servant was arranging the breakfast on a 
table-cloth as white as the eggs which she had just set 
|upon it. A moment afterwards Mrs. Wharton entered, 
looking prettier than ever, and as she took her seat at 
‘the table, she drew down the wristbands of her well- 





| fitting morning-gown, while a plate of hot biscuits, 
| which just then made their appearance, told her recent 
‘employment. Charles threw aside his paper, and 
‘turned to the table with a cheerful look of perfect con- 
‘tentment. There was nothing picturesque in the 
| group, but it was a scene of comfort and happiness, 
and, to the believers in that ‘Dietetic’ philosophy, 
which holds that the enjoyment or misery, nay, even 
the morality or immorality of the day may be traced to 
the effects resulting from a good or bad breakfast, 
such a scene could not but augur well for the parties. 





| At the moment when Charles was discussing the merits 


| of his third biscuit, and sipping, at intervals his fragrant 


coffee, a stranger was announced, who wished to see 


him on business. Slowly and reluctantly he left the 
room, and after the lapse of a few minutes, returned 


| with a most whimsical expression of face. 


** What do you suppose that man wanted, Mary?” 
he asked, as he again addressed himself to his break- 
fast, 

“I am sure I cannot imagine, Charles.” 

“ He wanted to know at what price I was willing to 


| sell this house.”’ 





“ Sell this house, Charles? surely you do not think 


’. 
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of such a thing,” exclaimed Mrs. Wharton, in undis- | 
guised alarm. 

“He says I told him last summer, that I intended | 
breaking up housekeeping, and should offer it for sale | 
this spring.”’ | 

“What answer did you give him?” asked Mrs. | 
Wharton, growing a little pale. 

“T told him I had changed my mind,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“Do you really wish to alter our mode of life, dear 
Charles ?” 

**No, indeed I do not, my little wife; I would not | 
give the comforts of such a home as I possess, for all | 
the splendors which money can purchase at a hotel. I | 
like to be beneath my own roof-tree, and really believe | 
that in any house but my own, I should exclaim with | 
the poet Dante: 


* Salt is the bread by others given, and hard 
Th’ ascent of others’ stairs.’ ”’ 


| 
| 


*‘I am glad to hear you say so, for really I should | 
regret any change.” 
“ But you would have much less trouble if we were | 
at board.” 
‘* And much less enjoyment, too, dear Charles ; ‘ life’s 
cares’ are certainly very like ‘life’s comforts,’ in the | 


domestic circle, whatever they may be elsewhere. I) 
assure you that the gratification which a woman derives | 
from the consciousness that she is essential to the hap- | 
piness and even to the daily pleasures of those she 
loves, fully compensates her for al] trouble.” 

“Tt is a pity all wives did not think so, Mary.” 

“Tt is a pity all females were not taught this truth | 
before marriage, Charles; I have not forgotten my own | 
past errors, nor the kindness of your good mother, to | 
whose wise counsels I owe my present happiness.” 

“Nor should you forget, sweet one, the energy and | 
patience and self-denial of my own dear wife, who | 
accomplished what few women would have been willing | 
to do, when she persevered in conquering the evil | 
effects of early indulgence.” | 

“Call it early neglect, Charles; that mother sadly | 
mistakes the nature of indulgence, who, to save her | 
daughter from trifling discomforts in youth, allows her 
to grow up in ignorance of those duties which, in after 


life, are so essential to her welfare.” 


Brooklyn, L. I. 





Original. 
HEAVEN IS OVER ALL. 





BY FRANCES 8s. OSGOOD. 


In weary paths, my precious boy, 
Your faltering feet must fall ; 
But bear in mind whe’er you go, 

That Heaven is over all ! 


You're tripping thro’ a garden now, 
Where Childhood loves to play, 

And kind hands pull the flowers for you, 
And throw the thorns away ; 








And softly falls the tender light— 
The breeze—’tis joy to breathe it! 
And if, perchance, a shower descends, 

New blossoms wake beneath it; 


But by and by you’!l leave your bower, 
And “ go your ways” alone, 

With but a chance companion, love, 
Across your pathway thrown; 


And sometimes in the desert bare, 
Grief’s bitter tears must fall ; 

But bear in mind, my boy, e’en there, 
That Heaven is over all! 


And sometimes, over flinty rocks, 
Your tender feet must stray ; 
And sometimes in a tangled wood, 
You’ll almost lose your way ; 


And oft you’ll sigh for Childhood's home, 
When gloomy scenes appal, 

Oh! bear in mind, where’er you roam, 
That Heaven is over all! 


Be sure a sunbeam, thro’ that wood, 
Will light you on your way ; 

Be sure, within that solitude, 
Some living fount will play. 


And tho’ the flinty rock should fret, 
Full long your weary feet, 

There’s moss upon its bosom yet, 
Will make a pillow sweet: 


And now and then a balmy air, 
Will float with soft perfume, 

And lovely blossoms, here and there, 
Will bless you with their bloom : 


But if the clouds should hide the sky, 
And blinding rain should fall, 
Remember, God is always nigh, 
And Heaven is over all! 


Now—now, while yet in Childhood’s bower, 
With that wild way in view, 

Oh! put your little hand in His, 
And He will lead you through ! 


For if, with pure and patient heart, 
With firm resolve and high, 

You tread the path appointed, love, 
And pass Temptation by, 


A fairer home than Childhood’s home, 
A fonder love than ours, 

Await you at your journey’s end, 
In Heaven’s own balmy bowers. 


Where’er you go—in weal or woe, 
Whatever fate befall, 


_In sunny glade, in forest shade, 


That Heaven is over all! 
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Original. )) By-and-by Mrs. Woodhull grew old and plain and this 

BIDDY WOODHULL; affected her temper. She was now cross from morning 

| till night, and poor David found no peace save in the 

Reese ee neee | field or barn. At the time of our story the character of 

& TALE. || the lady was established through the whole country as a 

| shrew of the first water. “ Poor David Woodhull— 

|| don’t he lead a life of it!” were the ejaculatory expres- 

} sions of sympathy he received when the subject was 
| spoken of by his sympathizing neighbors. 

|| If David, the rightful lord and master, “led such a 


THERE was a rude but pleasant farm-house situated || life of it,” what kind of a life led the three daughters 
/over whom the mother had a legitimate right to rule? 


on the green banks of one of the pleasant inlets that go || 
meandering from’ the sound far into the verdant bosom || And Mrs. Woodhull did not shrink from availing herself 


of Westchester County. It was one story high, with a of this right. She ruled her children with a rod of iron. 
broad, steep, moss-covered roof, over which an old oak 


spreads its wide branches, shielding it the whole day) ** 

from the summer sun. An old “ stoope” protected the || with the dawn by her scolding uproar, and all day long 
door, and its rude columns were thickly clad with the | worked beneath her eye to the music of her tongue. 
entwining honey-suckle. Each end of the old black | The eldest daughter, Euphrosia, was twenty-four and 


farm-house was also nearly covered, save where open- 


ings had been cut for the windows, with woodbine and | thin person many of those charms that attract the other 
| sex. Her hair was not red but sorrel colored; her face 


not dimpled but freckled; her eyes a greyish blue with 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ ‘ CAPT. KYD,’ ‘ THE QUADROON,’ 
*‘ BURTON,’ ETC., ETC. 


* Virtue belongeth nor to rank nor name— 
As sacred in cottage held as in the hall.” 





| Never were poor girls kept under such strict severity. 
| They were waked each morning, winter and summer, 


| unmarried! It is true nature had not bestowed on her 


other creeping plants. There was a neat vegetable | 
garden at one end of the dwelling and a small orchard || ™ ; 
at the other, with the thatched roof of a long, low barn, pink edges; her neck skinny and her bust flat and bony ; 
nite dee dienes, Wales the Gece wes 4 cert of! her waist, to be sure, was very, very small, not one inch 


lawn, on which the sheep, geese, turkies, and an old || larger round than her neck; her hands would have 


domestic cow, fed all day. This lawn was between the | been admired doubtless in a collection of anatomical 


house and the pleasant creek, where stood a " gate | specimens, and her feet were excellent matches for her 
sheltered by a sycamore tree, through which the cattle | hands. Her nose was turned up and the corners of 
were driven to water. All around was a scene of plea- | her mouth down. She spoke always to beaux with a 
sant vale and wood-land, with elms and oaks bending | 8i™per and a pucker and a general sympathizing move- 
low over the clear deep stream. On the opposite side } ment of her whole body. She thought herself very 
were seen several farm-houses with shady walks along || beautiful—for fat people were her aversion, it was so 
the banks between them, and a little ways below, on an vulgar to be fat! Of course thin people were her 
eminence, was visible the white columns of a handsome | delight, and she delighted in herself particularly. One 
country-seat, the summer residence of a wealthy New- 
York merchant, who spent his winters only in the city, 
which was twenty miles distant. | her temper! It was her mother’s double-distilled—the 
The inmates of the old farm-house whose humble | concentrated essence, as the quacks’ advertisements 
exterior we have described, consisted of Mr. David | have it when they would forcibly express the strength 
Woodhull, a plain farmer, his wife, and their three | of their nostrums. If Mrs. Woodhull was cross, Eu- 
daughters, of the respective ages of seventeen, twenty, | phrosia was crosser. She did not, however, begin to 
and twenty-four. David was a hard working man, and j manifest her peculiar disposition, (save, as will be seen, 
with great industry just managed, as he said, “to make || t0 her youngest sister,) ’till she found that she was 
both ends meet at the year’s end.” He was very good || Waning an unwedded maid. 
natured, and being always too tired when he came in at } Sally, the second daughter, was, in her elder sis- 
night to dispute any points with his good wife, she | ter’s opinion, very homely, inasmuch as she was very 
insensibly got to have sole authority in his household. | fat. In person she was the very antipode of Miss Eu- 
When David had been married twenty-five years he || phrosia. She was a short, thick, fleshy, good-natured 
found that he was a cypher in his own family. Mrs. || creature, whom her mother’s scolding or her sister’s 
Woodhull managed every thing as if she were in reality || malice could never put out of temper. She had her 
a widow. David only did the farm’s work—a sort of || father’s disposition, and like him received a shower of 
wageless slave, whom Mrs. Woodhull allowed lodging || both their ill will. Though not handsome, Sally was 
and food for his support. Such undisputed power || very good-looking with her black hair, red round cheeks, 


lodged in the hands of a wife soon exercise its peculiar and pleasant smile, which displayed fine white teeth. 
influence over her habits and temper. From a pretty, || But her bare arms were brown and brawny, and her foot 


quality she had however, respecting which all who 
|| knew Miss Euphrosia had but one opinion. This was 


pleasant young country bride, as she was when David || wa#like that of an ox. 

first took her to wife, she gradually, with the possession Biddy or Bridget, the third daughter was as unlike 
of power, became imperative and absolute. Contradic- || either of her two sisters as a ripe, luscious peach is like 
tion from David or from the three dear pledges of their || a squash or a red-pepper. She was just seventeen and 
“mutual love,” she could not endure with patience. || a perfect rustic beauty! Her hair was a dark brown, 
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and curled beautifully all about her brows and adown |i her, and she could perform nothing that could please 


her rounded neck. Her eyes were black and piercing, 
in the depths of which love unfledged, lay covert. Her 
lips were pliant coral, richly contrasting the beautiful 
setting of her pearly teeth which were displayed by the 
brightest and most beaming smile in the world—a smile 
that emanated from a glad pure heart and bold brow— 
and bright was the sun of the soul within to shine forth 
so radiantly upon the face. 
all the charms of womanhood were ripening in her per- 
son—the eloquent eye, the modest walk, the subdued 


smile, with the sweetly full bust, and rounded waist, and |) 


symmetrical foot, all betrayed that the spring of woman- 
hood was just deepening into the warm and glowing 
summer. There was also a quiet dignity and a firmness 
of manner in her, rarely found with one so young and 
natural and wholly ignorant of the world. She was a 
girl of good sense, but of a high spirit. 
her personal charms had attracted the notice of the far- 


mers’ lads around and at church and gathering drew on | 


her the eyes of all the rustic beaux, which was about a 
year before our story commenced, she had brought upon 
herself the envious ill-will of her eldest sister, who from 
that moment became her persevering tormentor, annoy- 
ing her in a thousand ways and making life itself almost 
irksome to her. Biddy had penetration enough to know 
the cause, and bore her ill-humor and overbearing tyranny 
with extraordinary patience, illustrating twenty times in 
a day the truth of the beautiful adage, “a soft answer 
turneth away wrath”—that is, in her case, by turning it 
aside from affecting her own temper and spirit. She 
could have borne this and also her mother’s unnatural 
treatment which grew severer as Biddy grew handsomer, 
and which at last reached so far that she forbade her 
attending church or even leaving the house for a period 
of several weeks previous to the time with which we 
have todo. But she had unfortunately chanced to make 
an enemy of her sister Sally, who charged her with hav- 
ing tempted her stout and honest sweetheart, John Burn, 
from his allegiance and making him fal] in love with her 
instead. It is true that John’s heart was one Sunday 
set on fire by the blaze of an accidental glance of Biddy’s 
bright eyes, and from that day he could think of nothing 


and talk of nothing but Biddy, quite forgetting that such || 


a person as Sally Woedhull was in existence. He 
finished his madness by sending Biddy a bouquet com- 
posed of scarlet poppies, water-lilies, mari-gold and pea- 
Sally discovered this act of treachery to her, 
and instead of visiting with her vengeance the culprit 
himself, she poured the fury of her fleshly indignation 
upon the unoffending Bridget! This was the first time 
Sally was ever known to show temper. But a sage 
philosopher very sensibly has asked, ‘‘ what will not an 
aggrieved woman do, especially when injured in her 
devout affections ?”’ 

Thus Biddy’s domestic relations became far from 
agreeable. Euphrosia disliked her from envy, Sally 
from jealousy, and her mother because it was her cross 
nature todo so. It was, therefore, very unpleasant for 
her to remain in doors and be the foot-ball of their 
several humors. Every disagreeable duty was put upon 

9 


~ 


blossoms! 


She was just seventeen, and | 


From the time |, 


| 


either of the three. 

‘Here, you trollop,” cries the mother, in a shrill 
octave, “that cat’s got into the cupboard and spilt the 
‘cream! If I catch you to let the cat get in there again 
| I'll trounce you within an inch of your life, if you was a 
grown married woman, as you never shall be so long as 
I have any work for you to do at home.” 

“Come, you Biddy,’”’ bawls Miss Euphrosia, in a 
cross, spiteful tone, “and wash up this water I’ve 
slopped, if your lady-like hands an’t too fine to touch 
the floor-cloth. When you've done it go out and bring 
in some wood. Tramp, quick, minx!” 

‘What are you lookin’ out o’ the windur there for,” 
cries Sally, from the churn, seeing Biddy pause in carry- 
ing a bucket of water to glance at a boat rowing on the 
creek; ‘ you need’nt think it’s that fool, John Burn, 
come to bring you any more yaller and red flowers! I 
| give John a lesson that day, ’ill keep him in his senses 
Yes, you may laugh, but I guess John 
| Burn knows who’s substantial pretty and who is’nt, if 
he was beguiled one time from his true duty. Come 
along and take this churn and scour it out clean!” 

Thus passed the wearisome days of slavish toil to 
poor Bridget. She sighed and patiently endured her 
servitude. But she had a secret solace in her lot! It 
chanced, that one sultry afternoon in July, two months 
before the time of our tale, that David was in a hurry to 
_ get his hay in, before a storm, which was swiftly rising 
from the south-west, should overtake it in the field. He 





'a while I guess. 


sent to the house for Sally to come and help him. 
“‘Humph,” said Sally, tossing her head; “let Miss 
Bridget go; she’ll may-be find some flowers in the field 





} 


————— 


to send John Burn!” 

“Yes, let her go,’’ chimed in Miss Euphrosia ; “ and 
don’t let her wear her sun-hat—a little tanning won’t do 
her delicate complexion any harm.” 


So Biddy was sent to the hay-field and bare-headed, 


| Euphrosia withholding her broad straw hat. But what 


| more beautiful covering than her brown tresses could be 
desired? She, however, had some care for her com- 


! plexion, and when she reached the field she playfully 


removed the straw hat from her father’s head to her 
own, and tying his handkerchief about his brows, joined. 
him in his labors. How beautiful she looked in her 
father’s old torn straw! What a world of beauty, all 
With what grace she handles 
that rake and how pliant and buoyant the motions of 
her body as she turns over the masses of fragrant hay ! 
Hark! she is singing in a jocund, careless voice— 





| unconsciously, it shaded! 


“ Every lassy has her laddie, 
None, they say, have I, 

Yeta’ the lads they smile on me, 
When coming thro’ the rye.” 


The sun at length set, seen in a celestial sea of roseate 
light, for the shower had rolled southward, where the 
columns of rain were at a distance falling from the cloud 
to the earth, and sweeping with vast and majestic motion 
over the sound. Biddy leaned on her rake and gazed 
on the setting sun with pleasing interest, for, to youth 
and intelligent beauty, like hers, is ever united pure, 








though uncultivated, taste. 
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“ Come, my girl,” said her father, “let us go home- | ‘Poh, Morris,” he answered, with a laugh, “ she is 
ward;” and taking his rakes and forks upon bis shoul- || but a pretty tit-bit of a rural—I was doing her an honor, 
der, he proceeded in the direction of his house, without || boye ’Eaven, to kiss he 
looking back to see if she followed. “« An honor I have no desire of receiving, I assure you 

She did not follow nor did she hear him call to her; } at your lips, sir,” said Biddy, with a smile of contempt, 
for her attention had been a moment before drawn from || which she instantly changed to one of gratitude as she 
the gorgeous clouded sunset, by the appearance of a turned to the other and warmly thanked him for his 
boat upon the creek, which formed a graceful bend at interference. 
the foot of the meadow, its dark limpid breast half hid- | “T have done only my duty,” he answered, fixing his 
den by the trees that lined its banks. She was stand-|) fine eyes upon her with undisguised yet respectfully 
ing beneath an old apple-tree that grew within a few || subdued admiration. “I hope you will pardon my 
paces of a wall and hedge that separated the meadow friend here, who I trust will not offend again.” 
from the creek. The boat contained two young gentle- || 
men, and from their costume and the appearance of the 
fishing-tackle in the boat, with a goodjy number of fish, |) 
they had been on a fishing-excursion to the old bridge 
half a mile above. They had discovered her some 
minutes before she saw them, and had purposely checked shoulder; ‘she’s but a farmer’s daughter and unpro- 
their boat to gaze upon her as she gracefully leaned on 
her rake with her father’s old straw thrown back from | Barton stuck his glass in his eye and looked after 


her brow and her fine eyes ful! of thought, dwelling upon ||}... as she lightly crossed the meadow. Nor could 
the sunset sky. 


, 
r!’ 


“ Offend! demme! you are very green, Morris,” said 
the other, as Biddy, after bowing slightly to Edward 


| tected ” And the sensual yet foppish Fitz Henry 


Morris refrain from following her retreat with an 
Biddy lingered a moment to gaze with surprize and | admiring eye, as he contemplated her pretty, round 
curiosity, as all pretty maidens would do, on beholding ! figure and graceful movements, into which she had insen- 
the apparition of two handsome young men at such a}, sibly, from the innate consciousness of being observed, 
time and place. The bold glances of one of them who | thrown a spice of rustic coquetry. Coquetry of manner 
wore an incipient mustache and was very fashionably is instinctive in woman—even in the most natural and 
and finically attired, recalled her to a sense of the im- |) unsophisticated ! 
propriety of her delay, and at the same time to the fact || 


: “ True, she is unprotected,” said Morris, as Biddy 
of her father’s old hat being on her head. Half laugh- || disappeared amid the trees of her father’s orchard, ‘ but 


ing, half blushing at her appearance, she took off the helplessness is in itself a sacred shield to protect inno- 
hat, loosening in the act a cloud of glorious brown hair, cence. I am pained, Barton, at your licentious notions 
and turned to make her escape after her father, who | with regard to woman.” 
had now got quite to the bars at the other end of the | «Tt is not woman in general I think lightly of,” said 
meadow. Before she had taken half a dozen steps she | Barton, arranging his cravat with an affected air, “but 
heard a footsteep behind her, and the sound told her one | of girls of her class—pretty girls I mean. Do you sup- 
of the young men had bounded over the wall]. Alarmed, || pose I would have gone up to a respectable young lady 
she nevertheless did not increase her pace, and the next || in this way, eh?” 
moment she felt a hand laid with slight force upon her |; 
wrist. She turned with some misgiving at her heart, 
though she felt no fear, and beheld beside her the young 
man with the mustache. 

“Sweet creatshure!” he said, in that fashionable, || 
chewed tone, so much in vogue with certain people, | notions of ‘respectable’ are! They are on a par with 
““deue not fly me! Boye ’Eaven! what rustic love- | those who move in what is called ‘fashionable life.’ 





9 


“I don’t know what you mean by respectable,” said 


Morris, with some severity. 


| “Why, respectable is—demme! is respectadle, eh?” 
“ Why, I will not affect to be ignorant of what your 





liness !”’ | But ‘respectable’ is, in my idea, based on integrity, 
“Let me go, sir,” cried the young girl, struggling to | honesty, and virtue. This farmer, whoever he is that 

disengage herself. is the father of this young girl, is, if he possess these 
“Go! incomparable rurality! exquisite rusticity! no, qualities, as respectable as John Jacob A + 

I will not let thee go!” “Pah! Morris!” said Barton, fingering his mustache, 
But I will go, sir,” said Biddy with emphasis. “you're getting devilish low of late in your ideas! Do 
“‘ Nay, do not struggle, moy pretty one, I must have a || you mean to gay that I did as wrong in offering to kiss 

kiss first.” this pretty wench as if she had been—had been—had 


As he spoke he caught her in his arms and would || been for instance Miss of Broadway?” 
have ravished a kiss from her bright, indignant lips, if|| ‘Yes, higher wrong—because in this instance the 
the other, who on seeing him leap ashore and followed || party was wholly unknown to you.” 





him, had not at the instant came up. “ But, still, you don’t say I insulted her?” 
“* What do you mean, Barton?” he cried in an indig- “T do.” 
nant voice, at the same time releasing the maiden from || ‘“‘She certainly can’t feel so sensitively on such a 








his rude embrace. point, as a respectable girl would do! Being brought 
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up in the country she cannot have that delicacy which 
is so easily wounded in cultivated females.” 
“If any thing their naturalness of character and retired 


mode of life render them more so than our city females. || 


By heaven! Barton, I could have struck you—she was 
so very modest and pretty.” 


“ Ha, ha! devilish good! Edward Morris, the high- 


descended and rich, doing battle for a hay-making | 


wench! ‘Pon honor, Ned, I must cut your acquaintance! 
ha, ha, hah !’’ 

Morris looked slightly displeased, and they crossed 
the hedge and entered their boat in silence. They 
floated with the current some distance, when Barton 
said, in a light manner— 

“« By-the-by, Morris, I think I shall follow up this 
adventure! It is’nt every day a pretty thing like this 
jumps into a man’s arms!” 

“I do believe, Barton,” 
“‘ that you feel yourself at liberty to attempt the seduc- 


said Morris, with quickness, 


tion of every unprotected girl.”’ 

“No, not if she is respectable! Oh! no! It is the 
pretty poor girls—the—farmer’s daughters—the milli- 
ners—the poor widow’s daughters—the—the—” 

“The poor, friendless and unprotected, in fine,” con- 
tinued Morris, with a look of virtuous indignation; 
“those whom Providence, by denying them natural pro- 
tectors, has tacitly and eloquently thrown upon the pro- 
tection of the strong and able. If you were not my 
relative, Barton, [ should despise you.” 

“Parbleu, Ned! you are too philanthropic! You 
have too high notions of the virtue of this class of girls. 
There is’nt one of them but would be glad to bestow 
their chary favors upon an elegant young fellow who 
has money and can buy them playthings. If we don’t 
gather such ripe peaches as that rosy one we but now 
saw growing in yonder meadow, some country boor will 
for us!” 

“Tell me truly, Fitz Henry Barton,’ 
rising in the boat and looking him full in the face; ‘do 


’ cried Morris, 


you really believe that every young woman in humble 
life less regards her virtue, that priceless gem of all 
female honor, than those young ladies with whom we 
daily associate in town on terms of equality?’ Answer 
me, truly.” 

‘* Whoy,” answered Barton, coolly, trailing his hand 
over the side of the boat in the water, “I am surprized 
you can think otherwise.” 


““T do think otherwise and I know otherwise! Such 
girls feel an insult as deeply as—yes, as your own sister 
would, Barton! They think as much of their personal 
honor, too, as the females of our own condition! You 
are in a great error when you assert the opposite to be 
the truth.” 


“What fills our theatre galleries, and our streets at 
night with courtezans, my dear boy? They are mostly 
of this class,” said Barton, scornfully. 

“Not innate love of vice in them—but treachery, false 
treachery in man! In nine cases out of ten the poor 
creatures are victims of broken vows—youthful wives, 
degraded through intemperate and worthless husbands, 





- 


———$ $< 


| or worse still, poor and unprotected maidens tempted 
| and tempted by the glitter of the gold and the fascina- 
_ tions and art of libertines! Norare they all of this class 
—many of them have fallen from the sphere in which 
‘the highest and best now move! It is, alas! too com- 
/mon an opinion you entertain, and one that needs cor- 


{ 


| recting.”’ 

“ Fudge, Ned! all this indignant sentiment because I 
‘offered to kiss a pretty country lass,” said Barton, 
| affecting to wear an air of indifference which he was far 
| from feeling beneath his friend’s severe language; “ for 


all this I shall follow up my rustic amour.” 


“Tf you do, Barton, and wrong come of it to the young 
creature, I shall shake you off from my heart and hand 
| as I would a serpent.” 
Well, I will let her 
| Did you see what 


“Oh, you,are too warm, Morris! 
|drop! But shé is too fair to lose. 
| an inviting waist! what fowrnwre and ease! Heigho! 

well, let her go! Here we are at the foot of your 
father’s garden. Let us land.” 

The two young men, possessing such opposite charac- 

ters, landed at the stairs of a summer-house that pro- 
jected over the water, and taking their lines and fish, 
| proceeded in silence, by a winding graveiled avenue, 
' towards the country house before mentioned as visible 
‘from David Woodhull’s. 
Fitz Henry Barton was descended from an old Dutch 
| family on his mother’s side, and therefore belonged to 
the true aristocracy of New-York; for, in the eyes of 
this class, Hendrick Hudson and William, the Con- 
queror, had the same relative rank, He was an exquisite 
|in mind and manners. Nature had given him common 
sense, but art had perverted it. He was a gentleman 
by education and position and circumstances, in every 
thing except principles. In this he was sadly wanting. 
He was sensual, and therefore when he found it was a 
| fashionable vice, very easily became a roué. His liber- 
| tinism, however, had its limits. He was one of that 
| species of hawk that will pounce only where its game 
flies low and is crippled. He never saw a pretty girl of 
what Mrs. Trollope aptly called ‘‘the second quality 
class,’”’ without licentious emotions and regarding her 
as “fair game;” while in the presence of the young and 
lovely of his own condition, he never harbored thoughits 
unworthy them or his own relative social positiop— 
which is to say, that Fitz Henry Barton was a gentle- 
man among his own condition, and a low, unprincipled 
debauchee out of this sphere. 


Edward Morris, on the other hand, was a high-minded 
honorable man. He loved honor for itself and virtue for 
its own reward. He was a physician by profession, 
though his inherited wealth precluded the necessity of 
his pursuing it. He loved reading and the arts, and 
mingled freely in society, which he adorned and in 
which he was beloved. His elder and only siater had 
married the elder brother of Barton, and hence the inti- 
macy of the two thus related—an intimacy of cireum- 
stances rather than of sympathy of minds. They were 
now in the country at the seat of Morris’ father, it 
being the first time for five years he had passed any 
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time there, college and European travel having kept 
him that period from his native city. He now made his 
father’s house, both in town and country, his home. 
Barton lived in town in his own private rooms, which 
he had fitted up and furnished in the most sumptuous 
manner. 


Such was the character and condition of these two 
sportsmen whom Biddy so unexpectedly encountered. 
As she tripped lightly homeward, she could not help 
thinking to herself how rude and unpleasant one of them 
was and how handsome and generous the other. Fitz 
Henry, exquisite as he was, plainly suffered much by 
the comparison which she was busily instituting in her 
little head. At length the scales preponderated so 
decidedly in favor of her preserver, that she gave her 
thoughts from that moment wholly to him, quite for- 
getting the other. 


“* How indignant he was!’’ thought she, “ how his 
black eyes lighted up! How handsome his face is, and 
how gentle his voice was when he spoke to me. 
sure I shall never forget him in this world!” 


I am 


She said this as she reached the gate to the house, 
from which she now heard her name pronounced in 
every key in anger’s gamut. 
caring less for her cross mother and sisters than she 
ever did before. She had something now in her heart 
pleasant to dwell upon. So she went in and received 
the usual three-fold scolding for her delay, after her 
father had got in, with great patience and went cheer- 
fully about the tasks imposed upon her singing— 


“T'm o’er young to marry yet, 
I’m o’er young to marry.” 


The next day she was sent into the field by Euphrosia, | 


who spitefully determined that she should be exposed to 
the sun, “’Till,”’ as she said to Sally, “ the pert minx 
who thinks herself so much better looking than other 
folks, is tanned black.” 

It was about noon of the next day that she was raking 


her swathe of hay, shaded beneath her good-natured 


father’s old straw hat, and when she had got in her rake | 


a heavy mass which she had made three several efforts to 
throw upon the hay-cock, that a hand was laid upon 
the rake, and a kind voice said to her— 

“T fear this is too heavy for you to lift, miss—allow 
me to assist you.” 


The voice thrilled her heart with strange emotions— 
but they were those of undefined and subdued joy. It 
was the voice that she had heard in her dreams all the 
last night! 
that had mingled in those dreams. She smiled, and 
tremblingly resigned the rake. Morris looked his thanks 
and soon completed her task. 

“This is very warm work in the noon-day sun, for a 
young girl,” he said drying the perspiration on his fore- 
head with his cambric kerchief. 

“No, sir, not quite so warm as in the house,” she 
said, archly; but, he being ignorant of how her domestic 
affairs stood in the family, this was lost upon him at the 
time, though remembered afterwards. 


She hastened forward, but || 


She looked timidly up and saw also the face | 
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| away the noon, in its cool shade. 
towards him, and then taking Biddy’s hand, playfully, 
|| yet respectfully, led her to the same tree and sat beside 


Why submitted she to be 


David Woodhull lay beneath an apple-tree sleeping 
Morris cast a glance 


| her upon a grass grown root. 
led so passively? The power was not in the slight touch 
of his hand, but in his eye, his smile, the sweet inviting 


| expression of his whole face. Love had her in leading- 





strings, all invisibly to her. 
| An hour elasped, and David Woodhull awoke, and so 
| did Edward and Biddy from their happy waking dream! 
| An hour had passed and Biddy was taught that she had 
} a heart, and Morris also, found that he had lost his! 
| An hour had passed! and in one hour a young couple 
can say a great deal and make wonderful progress 
| towards friendship. It is useless to say all Morris said 
or all Biddy replied, with downcast eyes and tell-tale 
‘| cheek. Suffice it that Edward Morris had been struck 
| with the pretty hay-maker at first sight, and not having 
| ceased thinking or dreaming of her, had resolved to pay 
|a visit to the meadow to see her once more—just to get 
| acquainted with her, and if she were worthy, devise 





some means to protect her from Barton’s annoying 
One hour in her society proved to him 


‘her worthiness; and when David awoke he had an im- 


| libertinism. 


passioned declaration of his passion trembling on his 
| lips. He hastily instead, pressed them to her hand and 
| hastened away before her father was aware of his pre- 


} 
sence. 





| How fortunate that I did not commit myself,” he 
| said on cool reflection, as he regained the boat; “if I 
had done so I could never have unbound my honor from 
|my passed word! What would my friends have said? 
| Well, tis passed now! She is very lovely— so ingenu- 
| ous So sweet in manner yet 
thal charmingly drusque. I am certainly in love 
with her and I am glad it has gone no farther—that I 


have not interested her in me so that she will not speedily 


, 8o unsophisticated ! 


; wi 


| forget me! Yes, I will see her nomore! Honor, princi- 
| ple, duty forbid it, for I can never marry her. Oh, this 
| confounded opinion of easte, that will not let a man 
| marry where his heart would! If, now, she were in my 
condition of life, I should not hesitate to cast myself at 
| her feet and declare my passion and offer her my heart. 
| Because she is a poor'farmer’s daughter I can, (if I am 
| only a fashionable man,) but honorably seduce her, if I 
| pursue her acquaintance. Out upon the hollow falsities 
| of life! I must cease to think of her! Honor forbids 
allelse! Yet I will watch over her lest this libertine, 
| Barton, should meditate her ruin. The maiden, however 
low she be, who has interested the feelings of Edward 
Morris, shall be entitled to his honorable protection! If 

| then she should be so honored, why not carry it further 
,and honor her as my wife with an undisputed right to 
| protect her? Nay, I can think of the subject no longer.” 
In half an hour afterwards, during every moment of 
which he was thinking of this subject, he arrived at his 
landing-place at the foot of the lawn at his father’s seat. 
Whether Edward Morris would have sought to see Biddy 
again or not, cannot be said, as he was the next morning 
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unexpectedly called to accompany an aunt to Charleston, || 
where he was absent, even at the time our story opens. | 
In a subsequent part, we shall carry out more fully the | 
fortunes of our characters, than the limits of a single | 
number of the ‘Companion’ will enable us to do, and | 
show the effect of Morris’ hay-making visit upon Bid- | 
dy’s heart and life. The remembrance of it was, as we 1 
have said, the only solace that enabled her to endure i 


the tyranny of her mother and sisters, without a murmur. || 


arti mt 
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FROM A TREE STANDING NEAR SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S 
DWELLING. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


1. 


‘“« Lear of the green and shadowy tree, 
That guards the window where the eye 
Of Newron once looked forth, to see | 
The glorious hosts arrayed on high, i 
Thy root holds fast the distant sod 
That gave his foot a resting-place, 
Untiring, while his spirit trod 
Etherial heights the spheres to trace. H 


Il. H 


Thou art to me a beaming page— i 
Ay, volume! and in radiant lines, 
The story of a deathless Sage 
On thy fair, verdant surface shines. 
While I peruse thee as a tome, 
To fancy’s eye dear visions rise : 
She hovers round his earthly home— 
She soars where he surveyed the skies. 


Ill. 


I bend in homage to the North, 
The power, the beauty of his mind, 
That shows where’er it moved on earth, 
By brilliant tracery left behind. 
And he, to whom a falling fruit 
Mysterious Nature’s problem solved, 
Unerring, up through space could shoot 
And span the spheres as they revolved. 


IV. 


As through the solar world he moved, 
Among its beaming mechanism, 

His lucid thoughts, at will, he proved 
To have the power of lens or prism. 
And measuring those proud realms afar 

With angel speed, and prophet’s sight, | 
He set his foot from star to star; 
His way-marks were the orbs of light. 








Vv. 


Yet, not alone for earth and time, 
Did that aspiring spirit rise ; 
But for the science more sublime 
To bear the palm beyond the skies. 
His soul with love of truth inspired, 
No rest in baser love could find, 
’Till that vast mind divinely fired, 
Broke forth with light for all mankind. 


VI. 


He sought her, studying Nature’s laws, 
And these harmonious proved to men— 
He traced her to her great First Cause, 
By Prophet’s voice and Gospel pen. 
And she then made so strong and clear 
The crystal of his telescope, 
It brought unearthly wealth so near, 
*Twas seen by Faith, and grasped by Hope. 


Vil. 


NEWTON, to thee, where Truth unveils 
Her lovely image to thy view, 
Are not the philosophic scales 
Thou here hast used, proved just and true ? 
Did not her clear, sweet accents tell, 
While she bestowed thy diadem, 
That when that earthly apple fell, 
It was her angel snapped the stem ?— 


Vill. . 


That when she saw thy soul ascend, 
To seek her, from the blushing fruit, 
She bade that holy servant bend 
His pinion for thy parashute ? 
To that fair attribute of heaven— 
That daughter of the King Most High, 
When thy young heart so soon was given, 
She gave to thee thy seer’s eye. 


Ix. 


Then, many a bright celestial hue 
She to thy vision made appear, 
Which other’s ne’er discover through 
Earth’s dust and vapory atmosphere. 
She taught the fair analysis 
Of rays which made thy spirit mount, 
Seeking a truer mould than this, 
Of light’s pure streams to find the fount. 


x. 


And thus thy high discoveries made— 
The science so attained by thee, 
Have made thy memory ne’er to fade— 
Thy glory for eternity. 
’Tis from the freshness of the one 
My leaf hath verdure not its own, 
While from the other as a sun 
This radiance o’er the green is thrown, 
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BY MRS. E. R. STEELE. 


Tue traveller may praise the pretty towns and villa- 
ges gracefully seated upon the gentle Ohio or lordly 
Mississippi. Saint Louis, pride of Missouri, and Cin- 
cinnati, Queen of the west—and speak admiringly of 
the eastern towns, yet, for beauty of situation, advanta- 
ges of every kind, and surrounding scenery, few can 
rival the city of Brooklyn or Long Island. I do not 
mean in the extent of ground covered, nor in number 
and beauty both of private dweliings or public buildings, 
for, as yet, Brooklyn can boast of few of those imposing 
looking banks, city halls, or churches, which so adorn 
our other cities. When, however, the check which has 
been given to trade, felt here as well as elsewhere, shall 
have been shaken off, and business be revived, plans for 
ornamenting and extending the city, which have been 
deferred, will be put in execution. It is laid out in 
streets for several miles around, and calculated to ac- 
commodate an immense population. At present, the 
number of inhabitants is thirty-six thousand six hundred 
—in 1814, it was three thousand, eight hundred and 
five. 

The city of Brooklyn, or Breuchlyn, as it was spelt 
by its Dutch settlers, stands at the mouth of the East 
River, just where its waters are poured into the lovely 
bay of New-York. The ground rises abruptly from the 
water, which gives the city an imposing appearance to 
the voyager, te whom its colonnades and steeples 
crowning the height, and stretched along the bank, is a 
pleasing picture. Upon each side, the ground slopes 
gradually down to the water, as if for the purpose of 
giving easy access to the city. Brooklyn is divided 
into two parts, Old Brooklyn and New, or South 
Brooklyn, the whole laid out in wide streets, lined upon 
each side with trees. The older part contains the 
shops, where the inhabitants can supply themselves 
with every species of goods. Glass, china, dry goods, 
stationary, grocery, confectionary, millinary, apothe- 
cary, jewelry, and many other stores, are glittering 
upon every side ; and what these cannot supply, can be 
obtained in a half hour, from the city of New-York, 
across the East Liver. 
crowns the higher ground, and is crossed by broad airy 
streets, oraamented with trees, containing large hand- 


The newer part of the city 


some private dwellings, surrounded by gardens glowing 
with flowers. These are mostly residences of mer- 
chants engaged in business in New-York, who find the 
quiet, the pure, salubrious air of Brooklyn, and the sail 
over the river, a great refreshment, after a day passed 
amid the bustle and dust of the larger city. Among 
these dwellings, that of Mr. P——— is very conspicu- 
ous. It is built of white brick, having a high portico at 
each end, supported by pillars; is surrounded with 
gardens and grounds, ornamented with pavilions, 
kiosks, green, and hot houses, where one may see the 
stately palm tree, the banana and orange, rich with 
fruit, the nutmeg, sago, pine apple, cactus, and many 


| other rare and beautiful exotics. The houses and gar- 
'dens of Messrs. B r, R——e, W yy -—, 
‘J , W ¢, W——d, and many others, are de- 
| lightful residences. Blaketown, so called, here also 
| attracts attention, being an assemblage of neat brick 
dwellings, and a row of stately white houses, built by 
In the older part of Brook- 














an enterprizing individual. 
lyn, also, are many handsome houses and streets. 
Scattered about in different parts of the city, are 
thirty-two churches—four in process of building, will 
make the number thirty-six. These are, generally, 
| handsome structures, although none equal to the larger 
churches of New-York, and are under the care of 
| pastors, most of them, far above mediocrity, and many, 
| celebrated as able and faithful ministers. Of Episcopal 
| churces, there are six. The principal of these are, 
| Saint Ann’s, opened in 1795, and Calvary, a free 
church, an edifice in the gothic form—Saint John’s, 
| built of wood, but a close imitation of stone. It is of 
the gothic style, the inside painted like oak. The 
| pulpit is of carved oak open work, lined with purple 
| velvet, having in front and beside it, two old oak chairs, 
a reading desk and railing; outside of which, stands a 
marble christening bowl upon a pedestal. The win- 
| dows are painted ; two of them representing the ascen- 
sion and the descent from the cross. Besides these, 
| there are four more, and one frame, in future, will be 
| built at corner of Pierpont and Henry. From Christ 
_church, in South Brooklyn, two colonies will diverge, 
one to Emanuel church, just commenced in Sydney 
Place, and another, which is building for the Rev. Mr. 
| Stone, of Boston, to be called Christ Church. This 
| will be a fine edifice, in the gothic style, and shape of a 
| cross, built of the dark chocolate brown sandstone, of 
_New Jersey. Near this, stands one of the two Catholic 
churches. Saint Paul’s church is of brick, the pillars 
| having pedestals and corinthian capitals, of carved 
sandstone. In front are slabs of marble, having upon 
These two christian fanes 








them texts of scripture. 
| take their faith from the same scripture, bow to the 
same God, and adore the same Jesus, and each thinks 


himself the true worshipper, and excludes the other 
from Heaven. When Saint Paul tells us to judge no 
man, leaving him to the disposition of his father, and 
when we remember our Constitution enjoins toleration, 


— 


surely denunciations against our Catholic brethren is 
not in the spirit of christian love, or of patriotism. 
The other Catholic church is Saint James’. Besides 
these churches, there are, in Brooklyn, the Reformed 
Dutch—two Baptist, another one contemplated—seven 
Methodist, one African, one Quaker, one Unitarian, and 
seven Presbyterians, making, in all, thirty-two churches. 
Of these latter churches, those of Mr. Jacob’s and 
Dr. Spencer’s, are the best buildings. The first, in the 
gothic, and the-last, Grecian styles. Mr. LIllsley’s, 
church among the Baptists, is a good building, and the 
Washington Street Methodist is the best belonging to 
that congregation. There are schools in every quarter 
of the city. Of these, nine are district schools; one 
African; Brooklyn Collegiate and Commercial; Young 








Ladies’ Institute; Brooklyn Collegiate Institute ; Long 
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Island Seminary; Select Academy, etc., etc. Of|| within these last ten years, half haz fallen, and several 
Banks, there are five. Of literary establishments, the | houses now stand on the brink, their large gardens, 
Hamilton Literary Association, Brooklyn City Library, || foot by foot fallen down the bank. With a litele public 
Apprentice Library, the Brooklyn and the Naval Ly- | spirit, and smal] expense, this might be made one of 
ceum, Medical Society, etc. || the finest promenades in the world, where, besides 
Three newspapers are supported here. The public ! enchanting prospects, the citizens and their children 
buildings are few and plain. The Lyceum is a large | might enjoy pleasant exercise, and salubrious breezes, 
granite building, containing Saving’s Bank and Library. || fresh from the ocean. This bank is over one hundred 
The county jail is a noble looking, heavy, gothic struct- ! feet high. Beneath it are wharves, warehouses, and 
ure, built of dark sandstone. There is a city hall half | bathhouses. To the left, where the back has sloped 
finished, of marble, which, when completed, will be a! | down to level ground, a large basin is in progress, to be 
very fine building. There are several gardens in the | 1 called the Atlantic basin, which is intended to accom- 
city, some for public recreation, and others for the sale | modate shipping. Forty-two acres of water surface is 
of plants and flowers. The markets, here, are, some of || to be enclosed by piers, upon which large warehouses 
them, very good, and if the inhabitants would confine 1 will be erected, beside which, vessels can land or take 
themselves to them, instead of going to New-York, they | jn freight.* 
This island being larger than Manhattan Island, 
In addition to these advantages, there is facility for | opposite, the citizens have an advantage in their rides 
locomotion in all directions. Four ferries, having || and drives, over their neighbors. To Coney Island and 
seven, and sometimes, eight steamboats constantly | Bath, are favorite drives, where you pass over eight 
passing night and day, giving the inhabitants instant) miles of highly cultivated land, adorned with pretty 
access to the city of New-York opposite. The East | dwellings, and through the villages of Flatbush and 


River, upon which it stands, leads to the Sound and | New Utrecht, arrive at the shore, and bathe in the sea 
the Eastern States; across New-York, they reach the | 


would doubtless be larger. 


water, or seat yourself upon the bank, and listen to the 
broad and noble Hudson—the Bay, w hich washes their | || ocean surges. Coney, or Conyne Island, is said to be 
° ° | = 
southern borders, bring them ships from every quarter | the spot where Hendrick Hudson landed first upon our 
of the globe, while stages, rail-cars, and omnibus, | coast. Bedford, Wallabout, Williamsburgh, Newton, 
coaches und cabs, stand ready to take them to any || Gowanus, and various other towns, are in the vicinity, 
quarter of the island. The trees, which line the streets, |! and to one pensively inclined, a short drive of two 
and surround the churches, give it a very beautiful | miles, brings them to Greenwood Cemetery. This is a 
i Jere | vi , ama , 
appearance, and afford a grateful shade. Here the |! heautiful tract of ground, consisting of hill and dale, and 


forest, covering two hundred acres, intended as a resting 
the silver oak, starry-leaved maple, linden, mulberry, | place for those bustling citize 


grand elms, graceful China tree or Alanthus Chinesis, | 


ns, now so actively em- 
sycamore, nut, etc., make long avenues, often menngE ployed in the two cities near it. After entering the 
at the top. gate, the road winds among the trees, until it attains 

The situation of Brooklyn is beautiful. It covers a || the summit, where an expansive prospect delights the 


high rising bank, which ensures fine air, enables the gazer. Here the eye roves over the bay and its islands, 
rain to wash the slanting streets, and gives an imposing || 


the green hills of Jersey in front, and the two cities 


appearance from the water. A fine walk runs upon the | with the East River, dividing them at the right. Turn- 
brink of this bank, from which there is a water view 


ing again through the woods and lawns, to the oppo- 
seldom equalled. Across the mouth of the river, which 


site side of the hill, you look down upon the plains of 
washes its base, are seen the spires, houses, and ranks of 


masts belonging to the city of New-York, with the hills 
of Jersey beyond—while on the left, stretches a noble | 
bay, encircled by green shores, dotted with villas—| 
Staten Island, with its ridgy outline, pretty towns and 
white houses, continues the circle. In the centre 
repose three picturesque islets, two of them, bristling 


Flat Lands, and the pretty village in the centre—then 
descending, you see the sweet Sylvan Lake, ‘settled 
and blue in the vale,’ nestled between the hills—so 
smooth, that the beautiful forest trees which bend over 
its waters, are distinctly reflected upon its mirrored 
surface. So bright, and yet so calm it reposes, that it 
seems an image of the souls who are resting near it— 
‘the burden and the heat’ of the day, to them, is over, 
and the placid smiling beauty which reigns around them, 
might be received as a token their souls, at last, have 
obtained happiness, and 


with fortresses, and adorned with handsome residences 
for the officers, while, as if to remind the spectator the 
world is not as fair as it looks, Gibbet Island, the crimi- 
nal’s death spot, stands darkly beside them. Every 
species of water-craft glide along this lovely bay—the 
grand war-vessel, the merchantman, the graceful cutter, 
gay steamboat, yacht, schooner, sloop, and dashing In many of the vacant places of Brooklyn, elevations 
pilot-boat, swell their white canvass, and flaunt their || are seen, which have been military entrenchments. 
bright flags, adding variety to the beautiful picture. || Those who were in the city of New-York during the 
Upon this bank, are several handsome houses, some, || last war, may remember the enthusiasm which anima- 


with pillar and portico, and others, in the farm style, || ted the bosoms of the young men of every age and 
surrounded with deep groves, and shadowy recesses. 


This charming promenade is fast crumbling to decay ; * Merchant’s Magazine. 


“ Rest, enduring rest, in Heaven!” 
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station, while forming some of these works. Each Original. 

trade took its turn—one morning saw the hatters, the LOVE AND MAGNETISM. 
next, carpenters, shoemakers, printers, etc., merchants’ | 

clerks, and sons of rich men, whose hands had never | BY JOHN INMAN. 





handled any thing harder than a pen, were there seen, 


their hats adorned with cockades, busily engaged, | Samuret Dirsury, Esquire, as he delighted to see 
pushing wheelbarrows of earth; and when their dining } himself written down in the parish books, and on the 
backs of his letters, was a retired London tradesman, 


hour arrived, gathering in groups under the trees, to/| 
passing rich with a plum and an only daughter. He 


unpack their provision baskets. The cause of the poor | ' 
and benighted, is taken care of in this city. Here ase fi had a pretty estate, some thirty miles from London, 


bible, tract, and missionary societies, and saving \ where he amused himself with politics, the London 


bethels, orphan asylums, ete. There is one conducted | papers, and innumerable games at backgammon; while 
by ladies, which, in its humble but efficient course, || bis pretty daughter, Miss Harriet, contrived to pass her 
reminds one of the tiny streamlet which winds its || ime away by the help of novels, a hot correspondence 
gentle way among the meadow grass, unperceived, ' with two or three boarding-school friends, her birds, 
were it not for the rank luxuriance around it, which, | her flowers, the usual routine of parties and balls, 
With the | dress, and a lover. This last was a nice young gentle- 
modest request of six cents a month, it each year || man, not very long out of his minority, the only son of 


gathers a considerable sum, which is destined for the | ® rich widow, and heir to an estate, the income of which 
lonely districts of the valley of the Mississippi. | placed him above all necessity of doing any thing for 


The Brooklynites confidently expect their city to) his living. In a word, he was a very good match for 
eclipse New-York. At present, it is fast going ahead | Miss Harriet, and up to the time when this story com- 


of it. There are now more buildings in progress than | Mences, there had come nothing between him and the 


in the opposite city, and the population increases more | Success of his wooing. The old gentleman had looked 
on graciously enough, while his young neighbor was 


rapidly. The increase, for the last twenty years, as | 

seen in the census of Brooklyn, is 384, 72-100, while }, dropping in every day, on one pretext or another—had 

New-York is only 152, 96-100, and it is computed that || always conveniently fallen asleep after dinner—and it 
was perfectly well understood that when, in the natural 


if these cities thus continue, at the year 1873, they will | 
each count one million. She cannot hope to rival her | order of things, the proposal should be made in due 
form, and his consent be applied for after the usual 


sister city, nor is it an amiable feeling to harbor, as she | 

is indebted to New-York for much of her prosperity. | fashion, there would be nothing farther required than 
Let Brooklyn be true to herself, consult her interests, | the settlements, the license, the parson, and the favors 
regulate well her city police, patronize her own shops ) and wedding cake. Such was the condition of things 
and churches and society, instead, as is too often the || 8 the moment to which we have referred ; but moments 
case, crossing the river, and she may see herself, if not || sometimes make wonderful changes, and so it turned 

’ ’ » te ’ i} . - ° ° 
the first, at least the second, and cortainly one of the | OUt ™ the experience of Harriet Dilbury and young 
| Walter Hamilton. 


pleasantest, healthiest, most moral and religious cities | , Ppp ; : : 
| Samuel Dilbury, Esquire, while making his fortune 


in one of the narrow and dark lanes which they call 
streets in the city of London, was a steady, matter-of- 
fact person enough; giving his whole soul to the due 
| disposition of consignments, the methodical entry of 

op Ae eee Ye || transactions, the punctual honoring of notes and accep- 

“’Tis time that you should take a wife, tances, and, in general, to the orderly and successful 
To render happy, coming life ; |, fulfilment of all those duties incumbent upon him in his 
I know a lass will suit you well.” calling of a drysalter. Of books he knew little, and 
“ Let all do better—I do well!” cared less, saving such as the day book and leger; in 
“ You do not know her worth; she’s young the newspapers he read only the debates in _parlia- 
And fair as ever poet sung.” ment, the marine list, the notifications of bankruptcy 
“‘ If young and pretty, she is sly, | and the “city articles ;’’ and as for science and litera- 
And danger lurks within her eye.” ture, they existed for him only in certain vague and 
““ Her family is ancient, good.” rather slighting conceptions, dimly connected somehow 
“ Then Pride pursues her like a flood.” /with the Blue-coat School and the universities. But 
“ By nature she is kind—will be |when he became Samuel Dilbury, Esquire, of Dilbury 
A tender-hearted friend to thee.”’ Lodge, and gave up the business—when the trying 
“Yes! Jealousy will seize the soul, necessity of getting through twelve hours every day of 
And rule and rage without control.’’ his life, excluding the time spent in eating and sleep- 
“ She is intelligent, tis true ! ing, drove him to the heedful perusal of his Times and 
And wise.” “I cannot wed a blue!” Chronicle, from the left hand column of page one, to 
“* Thousands of gold and silver make her.” ‘the right hand column of page eight, both included, a 


“Oh! tell me where she is—J'U take her!” s. || new world of wonders opened upon him, the perception 








‘betrays the secret of its silent course.’ 
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how much he is taken up with it, and two or three 
times when you have been making fun of the magneti- 
zers and the somnambulists, he has been almost angry 
at you. Now do, Walter, try and keep your counte- 


and enjoyment of which wrought quite a change in his 
character. He pored over the proceedings of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, with wes 
admiration—understanding a very little, and longing to 
know what it was the members were talking about, as || nance, at least.” 
well as he supposed they did themselves. He sub- | _“ Well, Harriet, I will, but I know it’s of no use. 
scribed for two or three of the weekly critical papers, t When he puts on his grave face of wonder, and begins 
and read all their notices of new books; and had seri- | telling me of a girl looking to see what o’clock it. is 
ous thoughts of beginning to form a library. Out of this ! with the back of her head, and of another flying away to 
change in his mode of intellectual life grew the troubles the moon, without even a broomstick to ride on, I can’t, 
of Walter and Harriet. | for the life of me, help sniggering; and when I come 
|| into the room suddenly, as I did just now, and find him 


It happened, just at the time when the mind of the | 
obtuse Samuel was thus beginning to emerge, as it were, | pawing and staring before the glass, by way of rehear- 


from the lower region of trade in which it had so long ] sal, I suppose, I must either burst out in a roar, or run 








subsisted, and to cast glances of aspiration toward the | 
confines of knowledge and thought, that an old marvel | 
was brought to life again, to astonish the multitude and | 
puzzle the learned. In an evil hour, Samuel Dilbury, 
Esquire, read a long and amazing account, in one of the | 
papers, of sundry astounding experiments in animal || 
magnetism. His imagination, what little he had left of | 
it, was excited; he bought all the books published, 1 
in which the revived science was treated of, went to | 
London and attended the exhibitions, made the ac: | 


quaintance of two or three professors, and, in a short | 
time, became a sturdy believer. What effect this had || 
upon the fortunes of Harriet and her lover will be par- | 
tially intimated in the scene to which we now introduce || 


the reader. 


The grounds appertaining to Dilbury Lodge were not | 
very extensive, but they were well laid out, and kept || 
in the nicest order. There was a lawn in front, of about | 
an acre; a flower-garden on either side, surrounded by || 
an iron railing, having just within it a tall and thick | 
hedge of privet; in the rear was a conservatory, and | 


beyond this a shrubbery of three or four acres, having | 
some fine old oaks and lofty elms interspersed among | 
the smaller, growth. 


through it, and the grass, where the walks were not, || 


Devious walks ran winding | 


made the greenest and softest carpet that foot of maiden |, 
could press upon. It was along one of these walks, | 
shaded by several of the noble oaks already chronicled, | 
and screened from observation more completely than 
any other, by the luxuriance of laburnums, that Walter | 
and Harriet were slowly ambulating, and holding the | 
converse which is here faithfully reported. } 

“ Walter,” said one of the softest and sweetest voices | 
in the world, “I do wish you would try and please | 
papa about this nonsensical magnetism. He has quite | 
set his heart upon it, and you will lose his favor entirely, | 
unless you contrive, at least, to preserve your gravity |) 
while he is talking about it. And if you could but) 
assume a little appearance of interest—” } 
“Dear Harriet,” replied the matrimonially inclined } 


| thing 
ling. 


for it. My dearest Harriet, it is too ridiculous.” 

“But, Walter, if you go on so, you will offend him 
very much; and—and—perhaps you may have a favor 
to ask him, one of these days, Walter—” 

‘ True, dearest, true—the greatest favor that he can 
bestow.” 

Here the young gentleman proceeded at some length 
in a strain very complimentary to the young lady, but 
this part of his discourse need not be repeated. Rea- 
ders who have been in love will know what he said, 
without being told, and they who have not been in love 
would not understand it. 

‘But, Walter,” observed the maiden, returning to 
the matter in hand, “ I believe I ought to tell you some- 
That Mr. Watson has been with papa a good 
deal lately—and he pretends to believe in animal mag- 
netism—and papa seems to be taking him very much 
into favor—and you know, Walter—”’ 

‘“‘D—n Watson,” interrupted the lover; “ pardon 
me, dearest, for using such an expression, but I hate 
the very name of that fellow, and it slipped out una- 
ware. I am not jealous of him, Harriet, because I 
know, and you know, that it is your fortune more than 
your precious self that he aims at the possession of. 
He has not soul enough to appreciate,” etc., etc. 

Here another digression, which we likewise omit. 

“Well, Walter,” resumed Harriet; ‘ whatever his 
object may be, one thing is certain; that he is taking a 
great deal of pains to win favor with papa, and you 
must not let him get the advantage of you. So you will 
try and please papa about the magnetism, for my sake, 
wont you, dear Walter?” 

This was not the whole of the conversation that took 
place on the particular occasion referred to, but enough 
of it has been given to let the reader into the state of 
affairs; and it would be ungentlemanly to play the 
eavesdropper any farther than is absolutely necessary. 

It was very true, as Hamilton said, that the fortune 
of Miss Dilbury was the main object with Watson. 
He was a young man about town, with very expensive 


hero, “I would do any thing in the world to please him, || habits, and no expectations; at least, with no other 
for your sake; but this new whimsy of his is so very non- | than that of setting himself up by a rich marriage. He 
He wants me to believe such ridiculous | had made desperate love to our young Harriet, and 
impossibilities—”’ || being a handsome man, of fashionable appearance and 

“*T know all that, Walter,” answered the damsel. “T || manners, six feet high, with superb hair and teeth, 
don’t ask you to believe, but only to listen patiently, and || moving in good circles, and thoroughly experienced in 
without laughing in dear papa’s face. You can’t think jj all the resources of a fortune-hunter, it is by no means 

3 


sensical. 
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impossible that if he had found her inclinations quite | 
unengaged, he might have succeeded in making him-| 
self very agreeable to her; but he was a few months | 
too late; she had already listened with a pleased ear | 
to the soft somethings of Walter Hamilton, and the | 
moment she became fully sensible of the definite pur- 
pose had in view by his rival, she took pains to throw 
such discouragement in his way as she hoped would 
induce him to turn his thoughts in some other quarter. 
But in this matter her expectations were far from re- 
alized. Watson knew that Samuel Dilbury, Esquire, 
was worth, at least, a cool hundred thousand; and as 
Harriet was his only child, it was clear that the whole 
would be her’s—and her husband’s. She was a prize 
not to be given up so lightly; and the only consequence 
of her reserved manner and evident avoidance of his | 
attentions, was a change in his plan of atiack. He 
resolved, in the first place, to ingratiate himself with | 
the father ; and most opportunely for him, just at this 
time it was that animal magnetism and the professors 
thereof took such vigorous hold of the imagination and | 
belief of old Samuel Dilbury. | 

Such was the state of affairs when our story com- | 
mences ; and their progress, for some months, was such 
as might be expected. Mr. Dilbury grew more and 
more bewitched with the mysterious science in which 
he had become a believer, and after a time he even 
took on himself the airs and practices of a professor. | 
From reading the accounts in the newspapers, he went 
on to attending the exhibitions; then he submitted 
himself to be magnetized, but with no great success on 
the part of his magnetizer. Indeed, we may say that 
the attempt to put Samuel asleep was a dead failure, | 
partly, perhaps, because he had got into a habit of 
sleeping only after dinner, and in his bed at night, 
whereas the magnetizing experiment was made in the | 
morning; and partly by reason of his own eagerness 
and anxiety to be thrown into a snooze, which, as usual 
But 


the professor who manipulated on the occasion assigned 


} 
} 


in such cases, kept him wider awake than ever. 


quite another cause for the ill success of his endeavors. 
When he found that all his staring did no good—that | 
passes, either upward or downward, had no effect on} 
the obstinate eyelids of Mr. Dilbury—and that even the | 
contact of thumbs was powerless, he gravely declared | 
that his own power of magnetizing was inferior; that | 
he felt himself overcome in the struggle ; and, yawning | 
portentously all the while, he assured Mr. D. that 
although sleepless himself, he could put almost any | 
body to sleep in a very few minutes, advising him to | 
make trial immediately of his mysterious energies. | 
The advice was flattering to a believer so warm and | 


; and he began looking around at once for a\ 


, 


zealous 
subject. 


! 


| or he said nothing. 


and comforted, in the pg@eess, by rapid glasses of the 
old gentleman’s choice Madeira and claret, Mr. Watson 
contrived to maintain a countenance and demeanor of 
| serious, earnest, marvelling and believing interest, 
while Mr. Dilbury expatiated on all he had read, seen, 
or heard, on the subject; accompanied him to some of 
the exhibitions; brought him the new books that were 
published respecting it; hunted up cases in private 
practice, that did not find their way into the newspa- 





pers ; and finally, just at the moment of need, when the 
ambition to magnetize was beginning to rage in the 
bosom of his intended father-in-law, completed the 
conquest of that worthy old person’s affection, by offer- 
ing to submit his own outward man to the mysterious 
exercise of that power before which the professor had 
| felt his own so rebuked. 

The offer, we scarcely need say, was joyfully ac- 
cepted ; and the experiments thereupon instituted 
were, in the highest degree, successful—as was, per- 
haps, to be expected. Never was magnetizer more 
elate and triumphant; never was subject more uncon- 
| scious and docile. Mr. Watson went regularly to sleep 
| in a minute and a quarter, when the old gentleman only 


stared at him; if he added the passes, the sleep came 


in three quarters of a minute, and was considerably 
| more profound and absorbing. And then the somnam- 
| bulic doings and sayings were so very astonishing! 
Wherever Dilbury wanted him to go, Watson went— 
| whatever Dilbury wanted him to see, Watson saw— 


| whatever Dilbury willed him to say, that Watson said, 


Innumerable were the glasses of 
_water he swallowed, pretending to take them for coffee, 
or champagne, or small beer, or south side Madcira, 
| just as the old gentleman required; and there was not 


| a key in the old gentleman’s pockets, that had not been 


_ transferred into a book, a pine-apple, a pistol, a watch, 
a cannon-ball oraturnip. Divers headaches, moreover, 
| twinges of incipient gout, symptoms of céffirmed indi- 
_ gestion, and other maladies of no outward and visible 
| seeming, had been speedily alleviated by the applica- 
tion of the magnetic fluid ; and, in short, Mr. Dilbury, 

with the aid of his most capital “ subject,” had gone 
| very successfully through all the received arcana of the 


marvellous science. 
| 


The effect of all this upon the prospects of our young 


| As the stock of 
| Watson rose in the market of the old gentleman’s affec- 


lovers was by no means salubrious. 


| tions, that of his rival went down apace, considerably 


| 


_ accelerated in its decline by the imprudent candor with 


| which he disclosed his somewhat contemptuous incre- 


dulity, not unfrequently in direct avowals, and always by 
r not less explicit than language. That 
” to which he acknowl- 


| looks and manne 
| 


/unhappy trick of “ sniggering, 








| edged his propensity, in the dialogue with his mistress, 

In the meantime he had found a ready and attentive ] was neither diminished by time, nor conquered by his 
listener to his wondering discourses and speculations on | efforts to maintain a becoming gravity of deportment on 
the subject of magnetism, in the person of “ that Mr. { special occasions ; and the upshot of it was, that when 
Watson.” Sustained by the hope of marrying the old || Master Hamilton did at length “pop the question,” 
gentleman’s daughter, and so coming into possession of | not to Miss Harriet—that had been done long before— 
the old gentleman’s three per cents, bank stock, etec., , but to her magnetica! father, he was distinctly informed 


LOVE 


that the said father enteft other views and designs ] 


= 


Now this was a rather astounding 
gence, both to the lover and his mistress ; 
neither was it especially unaccountable. They had 
long since fathomed the project of Watson, as we have | 
seen; they understood perfectly well both the means 
by and the purposes for which he had so ingratiated | 
himself with the father; and they were firmly deter- 
mined, both of them, that he should not reap the fruit 
But how to | 
They might indeed |) 


touching the disposition e young lady in matri- | 


mony. 
piece of intelli- || 


of his ingenuity and his perseverance. 
defeat him—that was the question. 
run away and get married, without thé old gentleman’s 
leave; and, in fact, this solution of the problem was 


considerably more than hinted at by the lover; but | 


Miss Harriet objected, for divers reasons, which it is 
not requisite here to specify, and it was agreed to 
consider the elopement as a dernier resort, to be 
practiced only in case of all others failing; an arrange- 





ment recommended to both parties, by the considera- | 
tion that the young lady’s fortune was not absolutely || 
her own, but subject to the testamentary caprices of her | 
respectable father, who might, if he pleased, cut her off 
with a shilling. 

The result of a long consultation held upon the sub- 
ject, was a determination to fight Mr. Watson with his 
own weapons; and, inasmuch as he had won the favor 
of Dilbury senior by craft and chicanery, to win it back 
from him again by an exercise of the same agencies. 
But to this end it was necessary to secure a confede- 
rate; and one excellently qualified, both in situation 
and character, was found in the person of one John 
Wilkins, who held the very respectable post of tiger to 
Mr. Watson. 

John was an uncommonly shrewd lad—as most tigers 
are—of some fifteen or thereabout; so small of his age, 


however, that he could well pass for not more than | 


twelve, were it not for the knowing cast of his face, and 
the mature aspect of precocious astuteness which he had 
acquired, as all boys do who have dealings with and 
about horses; a remarkable fact in natural history, by 
the way, which every one must have noticed, but which 
has never before been in print, to my knowledge. 

An alliance offensive and defensive was entered into 
by John and our friend Hamilton, ratified by the trans- 
fer of sundry pieces of gold to the former; and a plan 
for the campaign was quickly agreed upon, the details 
whereof will appear in the sequel. 

Mr. Samuel Dilbury was sitting one morning in his 
dressing-gown and slippers, leisurely discussing a plate 
of toast, and some cups of coffee, but dividing his atten- 
tion between these agreeable companions and a long 
report of some wonderful experiences in animal mag- 
netism, just achieved in London, by one Monsieur 
Lafontaine, from Paris. The subjects of Monsieur L. 
had been tickled with pins, needles, bodkins and lan- 
cets, thrust an inch or two into their flesh; they had 
had bottles of ammonia, concentrated to the highest 
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gone powerful shocks from a Voltaic battery; had 
pistols fired close to their ears, and many other severe 
trials made of their impassibility, but with no more 
effect than if they had been made of cast iron ; they had 
been made to see through partition walls; to imagine 
all sorts of tastes and smells, at the will of the magne- 
_tizer; and, in short, there was nothing incredible or 
“impossible, according to the judgment of men in their 
sober senses, which they had not achieved under the 
influence of the mysterious agency. 


The full details of these wonderful wonders was our 


credulous senior devouring with infinite relish—flavored 
now by a savory snap of the toast, and now by a mouth- 
| ful of Mocha and cream—when Peter, the footman, 
came in, to announce a message, in great haste, from 
Watson, of which the respectable tiger, John, was the 


| bearer. 
after bobbing his head to “ the governor,” proceeded to 
relate that his master had been in torment all night 
with a raging toothache, to which he had applied 
opium, arsenic, brandy, kreosote, and all other known 
remedies, but to no purpose; that he had resolved on 


He was instantly admitted, of course; and, 


the extirpation of the offending grinder, but, as he 
dreaded the pain of the operation, he begged the favor 
of Mr. Dilbury to put him into the magnetic sleep, 
| before it was performed, the fact being unquestionable, 
'that one duly enrapped in the mysterious slumber 
_might have all his teeth pulled out, or his head pulled 
| off, in utter unconsciousness. If perfectly convenient 
| to Mr. D., the afflicted gentleman would present him- 
| self at his house, between twelve and one o’clock, for 
the purpose; and he had taken the liberty of directing 
| his servant to call on the apothecary, and tell him to 
meet Mr. Watson there, at the time appointed. 

We need not inform the reader that Mr. Dilbury was 
hugely delighted at this evidence of respect for his 
magnetic powers, and at the opportunity it afforded of 
demonstrating their existence. He sent word to Mr. 
Watson that all things should be in readiness, and then 
proceeded to finish his breakfast, in a state bordering 
on beatitude. 

Now it was perfectly true that Watson had sent John 
with a message to Mr. Dilbury; that the purport of his 
message was to solicit the elderly gentleman’s curative 
agency; and that a toothache, real or feigned, was the 
subject on which that agency was to be exerted. But 
the tiger, acting under the advisement of Hamilton, 
had somewhat exceeded his mission; for, as has already 
been intimated, Watson’s teeth were particularly sound, 
white, even and beautiful; he prided himself greatly 
upon them, and he would almost as soon have consen- 
ted to lose an arm, as submit to the abstraction of one 
of them. 





The appointed hour drew nigh; the apothecary was 
ready with his lancet, forceps and key, in another apart- 
ment; while Dilbury, Harriet, and Hamilton, were as- 
sembled in the old gentleman’s library—or rather the 
room which he dignified with that name—the latter 
having been specially invited to be present, in order 





attainable point of pungency, opened, and rolls of brim- || that he might see with his own eyes, and be convinced. 
stone burned, just under their nostrils ; they had under- |! It may as well be remembered, however, that the invi- 
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tation had been suggested by the young lady; for 
although the friendly relations before existing between | 
the houses of Dilbury and Hamilton had not been) 
broken off when the suit of the lover was rejected, there 
had been a considerable diminution of the ostensible 
intimacy, and the visits of the young man to the old | 
one were neither so frequent nor so unceremonious as | 


they had been. We do not say that his interviews with 


' 
| 


the young lady were ag all reduced either in length or | 


frequency, 

But to return. Precisely at ten minutes after twelve, 
the parties being situated as we have described, to wit, | 
Dilbury, Harriet and Hamilton in the library, the 
apothecary and his instruments in the room adjoining, | 
the smart cab of Theophilus Watson, Esq., drew up| 


at the door of Dilbury Lodge, and the occupant thereof, 


with his face nicely done up in a sky blue silk hand- |, 
kerchief, made his appearance upon the scene of action. | 


He was welcomed with a bustling, sympathizing, but 
withal somewhat important assiduity by the amateur | 


professor, who expressed a most affectionate interest in |) 


his sufferings, but consoled him with an assurance of 
speedy relief; and, with the undeniable axiom that a 


good deed could not be done too soon, proceeded at | 


once to business. The patient, having divested his 


countenance of its envelope, seatcd himself in the old | 


gentleman’s easy chair, exhibiting a nicely adjusted 
expression of pain, just decided enough to awaken sym- | 
pathy, but far removed from any thing like distortion. | 


The magnetizer placed himself directly in front, with | 


his knees touching those of the subject, staring him 
hard in the face, and looking as solemn and resolute as 
a judge, trying to keep awake on the bench; while the 
spectators occupied each an ottoman in a window, 
wearing a very becoming air of gravity, expectation and 
interest. 





SSS _———————— ear ornreertore i _——— 


| the somnolent gentlemai @milton saw it distinctly, 
and so did Harriet. € 


The doctor drew near, bearing his lancet in one hand, 


| and an atrocious pair of forceps in the other. The foot- 


_man appeared beside him with a wash-bowl. He was 
' in the act of placing his hand on the chin of the patient, 
| to open his mouth, when his proceedings were cut short 
| by an event not altogether unexpected by ull the indi- 
viduals present. 

“‘ What in the devil’s name are you about?” roared 
| Mr. Theophilus Watson, starting up from his chair, as 
| broad awake as he ever was in his life, considerably 
| frightened, and rather disposed to be in a rage. 

> * * * * * 

Any reader possessing the least ingenuity can imagine 
the rest. All I have farther to say is, that John Wilkins, 
the tiger, was discharged, the very same day, from the 
service of Mr. Watson, and taken at once into that of 
_young Walter Hamilton. Moreover, a friend writes 
me from England, knowing the interest I take in the 
family, that Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton’s first-born son is 
to be named Dilbury, after his grandfather. 


Original. 
THEE GOLDEN AGE. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


In ancient lays of poets old, 


We read of Saturn’s age of gold, 
And then, as Time’s dark cycles pass, 


And man more gross and vicious grew, 
The age of silver, iron, brass, 
Successive rise upon our view : 
Now, thanks to potent art, we find 
The iron and the gold combined. 


i Of iron now our ships we form, 


The gaze of Mr. Dilbury grew more intense—the | 


eyelids of the sufferer began to droop ; a few downward 


passes were added to the charm, and the form of The- || 
ophilus Watson gradually declined from the perpen- | 


dicular. All were hushed in profound silence. Another 
pass, and the head of the patient fell a little to one side, 
resting in a comfortable position for sleep, on the high | 
back of the easy chair; his limbs relaxed, his breathing 


grew long and heavy, and, in short, he was profoundly | 
I Call this, in truth, an iron age— 


asleep. Mr. Dilbury looked round with a glance of 


desired his daughter to call in the apothecary. Hamil- | 


ton would have sworn that at these words there was a | 
slight movement on the part of the sleeper, but nobody | 
noticed it save himself. The professional man entered | 
with his hideous apparatus. Hamilton felt almost sure | 
that the eyes of the sleeper were opened the least bit | 
in the world, but they closed again, and his slumber 
appeared unbroken. | 

“Now, Doctor,” said Mr. Dilbury, “he is nicely | 
asleep, and you can whip out the tooth in a moment. 
I'll warrant you that he shall know nothing about it, 
"rill he wakes again.” 

There was, undeniably, a sudden flush on the face o | 





To stem the tide, and brave the storm— 
Our roads, o’er which with rapid march, 

| Man and Earth’s rich productions go— 
The bridge, whose long inverted arch, 

| Spans the deep river’s ceaseless flow— 
And e’en man’s dwellings, lift their head, 
Drawn from the iron’s darkling bed. 
| 


And all this ore, which bids the Sage 


proud satisfaction, and then, rising from his seat, i The potent alchemy of steam, 


Transmutes, by motion, into gold, 

While, like the changes of a dream, 

Man, to Earth’s farthest bounds is rolled ; 

And wealth, by intercourse and peace, 

| Finds all its many streams increase. 

Thus War’s red weapons, rust decayed, 

The useless spear, and broken blade, 

May, from the blazing furnace heat, 

| Come forth a mean to bless mankind, 

Not to the hook and ploughshare beat, 
But mighty links our race to bind, 

Turning, by peace and love untold, 

The iron age indeed to gold, 
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" -k of a guitar, which 
y H OUS DUKE. superb foot-cloth. From the nec guitar, v 
one ee te rested by her right side, a broad ribbon or sash, lightly 


fringed with gold, crossed her left shoulder, but her fin- 
gers rested idly on its strings, and she would at that 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


’ Ori “i, : | were half buried amid the yielding softness of a small, 
1] 
| 


“ Did not thy blood run cold when his true hand |, moment willingly have consigned the instrument to eter- 
; i 2 } ° 
ne Is there no hope, | nal silence, could she have heard the tones of a well- 


No wild escape, no glimmering ray of light?”"— | beloved voice floating through the solitude of her magni- 
Mrs. Norton. | 


|| ficent apartment. But he was, so she believed, far away, 
Ir was a bright morning in June, and the sunbeams, || and as the sweet and thrilling memories associated with 
broken by the mossy foliage of a cluster of oaks, shone | his idea faded gradually from her thoughts, a langour 
through the richly stained glass of a gothic window, | came over her spirits which approached almost to 
and played with an ever shifting radiance over the floor || slumber, as she listened to the grateful and soothing 
of an apartment exhibiting the marks of Moorish splen- || fal] of the jet d’eau into the alabaster basin, and the 
dor and taste. The ceiling, covered with gold and azure || Jow whisperings of the wind as it dallied with the leaves 
wrought in arabesque displayed a delicacy and careful- | of the orange-trees and the myrtles. 
ness of finish unsurpassed in more modern times, and | 
the blue silk that draped the walls—so successful had | The summer twilight was drawing té&a close, when a 
been the cunning hand of the artist—seemed glowing || cavalier mounted on a noble steed richly caparisoned, 
with living flowers. Ona slab of snowy marble were | was seen approaching the castle. 
arranged a number of vases of light and elegant work- “Who can it be?” said a soldier to his companion, 
manship filled with perfume, which shone through the 


as they stood together on the battlement. 
clear porcelain like melted rubies and diffused a fra- ‘«T should not wonder if it were the Constable de Clis- 
grance through the room, rendered more agreeable by | son, himself,” was the reply. 
being blended with the odor of orange trees, myrtlesand || “ But the Lady Amira does not expect him so soon 
various kinds of flowers, wafted by the morning breeze || ag this.” 
“Tt must be he, nevertheless, for we can see very 
into a spacious court, in the centre of which was a jet of | well through the gloom, that the steed is a grey one, 
the purest water, which ascending nearly to the roof of | and to my mind the bearing of the rider is much like 
the building, fell in a sparkling shower into an alabaster || Sir Oliver’s.” 
basin and imparted a most grateful and refreshing cool-|| “ It will be well to let the Lady Amira know then,” 
ness. The airy elegance of the apartment and adjoining | and the soldier went to seek some one by whom to send 
court, which might almost have been thought to belong || the message. 
to some enchanted palace, with the exception of the | Amira was now seen moving about her apartment 
gothic window with its heavy but richly carved frame,| with the grace and lightness of a fairy, and if her coun- 
suggested no idea of the gloomy, castellated structure tenance had been beautiful when in repose, it was doubly 
to which they belonged. so now, radiant as it was with joyful anticipation. She 
On one of the cushions by which the whole of the | had ordered her attendant to bring candles, and she was 
interior of the apartment was encircled, and which were | alone when the door opened and the stately cavalier 
embroidered in the same rich and elaborate style as the | who had just arrived, with his plumed cap pulled over 
drapery ornamenting the walls, sat a young and very his brows, entered. Amira flew to meet him, and with 
lovely female. Over a garment of light colored silk || open arms he advanced to receive her, but ere she was 
closely fitted to her form, she wore a robe of so dark and | 
rich a crimson, that the shadows that rested in the folds 
deepened almost to a purple. It was gathered at the 


through an open door. This door was the only opening | 


folded in his embrace, she started back, exclaiming— 

| ‘Holy Mother, are you not then De Clisson?” 

| “No, Lady, a nobler than the Constable De Clis- 
waist by a cincture of the purest gold, and the edges of | son stands before thee. The Duke of Brittany is here 
the robe were beautifully embroidered with thread | once more to sue for thy love, and ready to forget thy 
wrought from the same precious metal. Floating back || late haughty rejection of him.”’ 

from a plume of snowy feathers, which interspersed || “If it were haughty then, it must be the same now. 
with small diamonds, seemed sparkling with dew-drops, | My sentiments have undergone no change since last we 
she wore a mantilla of such exceeding lightness, that at | met, unless it be to regard the author of so base a 
a short distance it appeared like nothing more than a|| proposal as you were pleased to make me, with still 
silvery mist, while the minute sprigs of gold which | deeper disdain, than at the moment it fell from your 
thickly gemmed it, with every slight movement or fresh |) lips.” 


breath of air, had the appearance of glittering insects || 


' 
} 


‘By my troth, fair infidel, thy arrogance becomes 
revelling over the soft dark ringlets which fell in glossy || thee well, and I have far greater hopes of winning thee, 
luxuriance to the cushions where she reclined. The || than if thy bearing were more caim and quiet. If thou 
close sleeves of her under dress left her arms bare below | hast smiles for one so far beneath me in rank as De 
the elbow, which were fully revealed by the wide open || Clisson, I doubt not but that thou wilt speedily find 
sleeves of her robe, beneath the skirts of which peeped || plenty for me. It was he doubtless, who caused thy 
the fairy slippers which covered her fect, and which || cage to be so fairly gilded, but when he tires of his sing- 
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ing bird, he can with little trouble find another. 


accept the protection of one, who will surround thee | he will not meet him.” 
with still greater splendor, and who is ready to swear \ 
by his trusty sword which never yet has failed him, that } Duke, was by no means a favorable omen, and at firs 
she resolved to despatch a second note to her husband 


“There have vows been plighted me, far holier than | but another expedient presented itself to her mind, she 
| immediately commenced putting it into execution. 


thou shalt ever hold the first place in his heart.” 


you promise, for they were breathed before the altar.” 

“* Thou darest not say that thou art a wife !’’ 

“T not only dare to say thus, but I glory in saying 
that I am the wife of De Clisson.” 

“Thy glory shall be turned to sorrow and shame, as 
the sun shines again on the earth, fair infidel.” 

“1 am no infidel, but a Christian, as this sacred 
emblem will show,”’ and she drew a small cross from 


beneath the cincture that girded her robe. 


“‘T thank thee for removing the only scruple that lay 
upon my conscience, when I proffered thee my love, and 
ere we again meet, I will take good care that there be 
no husband in the way to burthen thine. Farewell, 
Lady De Clisson, I will be careful that thou dost not 


pine for my presence.” 


The door had no sooner closed, than Amira, whose | 


indignation began to give place to fear as regarded her 


husband’s safety, commenced writing a note, in which | 


she warned him to beware of the Duke of Brittany, and 


ere fifteen minutes had elapsed, a trusty messenger was || 


on the road bearing it to his master. 

At early dawn a letter was put into Amira’s hand. 
The hand-writing was unknown to her, but on opening 
it,. she found that it was from the Duke of Brittany. 
The contents were as follow— 


“ Forget, if possible, fair lady, the rash words that fell from 


Better || for the purpose of taking Lord Beaumanoir with him, 


' 





! palace, where they received liberal entertainment, pro- 


EROUS DUKE. 















To the mind of Amira this sudden complaisance of the 










| A gay cavalcade, consisting of the Duke De Clisson, 
| Lord Beaumanoir, Lord Delaval, and others, with their 
several attendants, having assembled at the Duke's 







|| ceeded merrily towards Ermyne castle. Two hours of 
The Duke, with 
| great courtesy, conducted them into the building ani 
| through the different apartments. Last of all, he led 
|| them to the chief tower, at the door of which he ad- 


' 





| brisk riding brought them to its gate. 








|!dressed De Clisson. 
| ‘Sir Oliver,” said he, “ I know of no man this side 
||of the sea, who is a better judge of architecture tha 








| yourself. Wherefore, I pray you ascend the stairs and 


| examine the building of the tower. If in your opinion t 





be well, I am content, and if any thing be amiss, it shall 





be reformed after your device.” 
“ With right good will,”’ replied De Clisson. “ Please 






|| go before and I will follow you.” 

“Nay,” said the Duke, “‘go you up alone, and in the 
‘mean time I will talk with the Lord Delaval.” 

De Clisson, who suspected no treachery, and who 
jmight probably feel flattered at the high opinion the 
| Duke expressed of his judgment and taste, ascended the 
‘stairs without further parley. When he had arrived 
above the first stage, armed men who were lying i 




















me last evening, or remember them only as the ebullition of || ambush in a chamber, opened the door, and while some 


momentary anger and jealousy. A few hours of cool reflection | 
have caused me to see my folly and to view your conduct with the | 
admiration it merits. Persevere in your virtuous course and | 
thus continue to render yourself worthy of the love of him you 
have chosen, whose virtues and bravery have ever recommended 


him to the kind consideration of every true and gentle knight.” || 


“The Duke cannot deceive me,” said Amira. The 
malignant scowl that distorted his features proceeded 
from no momentary ebullition of anger, but from a fixed 





and deadly purpose of revenge.” 

A messenger from De Clisson cut short her soliloquy. | 
He had that moment arrived and had ridden hard, as 
was evident from the flush on his countenance and the | 
dusty appearance of his dress. 

“Has any thing happened to your master?” she | 
inquired, anxiously. 

“ Nothing but good, my lady; and he sends you his kind | 
greeting with the assurance that he had intended to be 


with you himself by this time, had not the noble Duke of | 
Brittany sent a special messenger inviting him, in com- | 
pany with Lord Beaumanocir, and others, to pay a visit | 


of inspection to the castle of Ermyne, which he is now | 


building. So courteous and pressing in invitation he 
could not with decency refuse, but he bids me tell you 
sy | 


that he will be here to-morrow night without fail.” 


“Did my messenger arrive before haytarted for I1- 


myne castle 7" 
“No, my lady, there was no messenger came fron 


you or any other person, and as he took the cross-ronl | 


] pany with the Duke, they mounted their horses « 


| when they beheld a page, on a coal-black 





of them descended to secure the door beneath, others 
followed him, and rudely pushing him into a chamber, 
fettered him with three bolts of iron. 







“ In doing thus do you obey the orders of the Duke” 
jsaid De Clisson. 

| 4 Ay,” replied one of the men, with an insulting laugh, 
“and you will, I doubt not, have time to form, at least, 
‘one device for the alteration of the tower, before your 












labors are cut short by the gibbet.” 
They now withdrew, and locking the door, left the 






prisoner to his own bitter reflections. 





Whatever those who accompanied De Clisson t the 
castle might think of the Duke's treachery, they neither 
uttered remonstrance or made the slightest allusion © 
Soon afterwards, in com 







their late companion’s fate. 






departed, having first drank so deeply of; the wine") 





as, in @ great measure, to overcome the uncomfortable 
| feeling of restraint occasioned by the fate of De Cliss 
| They had not proceeded more than half a dozen miles 
jennet advan 
| ing with a speed that denoted him to be on an errand 
no little moment. As he drew near he slackened h* 
pace, and they began to imagine that he wished t bold 
some conversation with them, but just before he ar 

against the foremost horseman, he lightly pressed i) 
spurred heels against the sides of his jennet, and # 
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came time pulling his cap over his brow and burying || he, “‘ which, if he be in the castle, I must deliver to him 


the lower part of his face in the bosom of his doublet, | without delay.” 


he shot by them with the swiftness of an arrow. Though || “Sir Oliver is in the castle and a prisoner,” he replied, 


. } . . 
they called on him to stop, he gave them no heed, and || “and no message can be delivered to him, except through 


when at last it was decided by the Duke of Brittany to 


send a servant in pursuit of him, the waving plumes of 


his cap vanished beneath the brow of a distant hill. 


? 


said the Duke, “for by the bright eyes 
and saucy tongue of the Lady Amira, it can be no morta! 


“ Let him go,’ 


that rides at such a rate, but some elfin king, and if we | 


would remain free from the power-of his mischievous 
pranks, it is beet that we let him be at liberty to pursue 


his mad course according to his own humor.” 


“Elf or mortal, it was a right dainty foot which he | 


pressed against the foam-covered coat of his little Arab 


steed,” said Lord Delaval, “and I would lay a louis- || 


d'or against a sou, that the Lady Amira, herself, would 

find her toes sorely pinched in one of his slippers.” 
“There's not a page this side the sea,”’ said the Duke 

“that can wear the Lady Amira’s slippers, which you 


’ 


will be ready to acknowledge when you see her in the 
halls of Ermyne castle, or, if you are not ready to do so, 


there are sharper arguments than words, of which we || 


will not be chary.” 


The page, in the mean time, was drawing towards 
the castle where De Clisson was a prisoner. The last 
light of day was fast fading from the west as he drew up 
beneath the shelter of some birches that drooped over a 
nvulet. He sprang from his panting steed, and stood a 
moment as if irresolute. 


“If De Clisson has already fallen beneath the dagger 
of the assassin,”’ he murmured, half audibly, but without 
finishing the sentence, he pressed his hand against his 
brow as if there were madness in the thought, while the 
beatings of his heart might almost have been heard 
beneath his silken doublet. 


\ his keeper.” 
“Where can I find his keeper ?”’ inquired the page. 


| “T cannot leave my post,” 


replied the sentinel, ‘ but 
in half an hour my first watch will be past, and I will 
'| then show you.” 

The impatient page was obliged to wait the half hour, 
Before 
|| the keeper had time to reply to his request, a horseman 
Ina 


and the sentinel then performed his promise. 


|| was seen coming towards the castle at full speed. 
|| fevy moments he was beside them. 
1} 


|| “ Villaret,” 


| requires immediate attention. 


said he, ‘‘ I have a letter for you which 
It is from the Duke of 
|| Brittany.” 

“‘T would rather he would send ten verbal messages 
’ 


j 
| than one written one,’ 


} 


said Villaret, advancing to a 
| lamp burning near. “I have not had a pen in my hand 
| since I was a boy, and I had as lief undertake to deci- 


|| pher the characters contained within the charmed circle 
| 
it 


of the magician, as these fine lines. 

It was in vain that Villaret held the letter so as to 
|| receive the full benefit of the lamp-light; the contents, 
| to him, remained an impenetrable mystery, and he was 
| obliged to request the aid of the bearer, who being bet- 
| ter skilled in chirography, was able to read it. 
“Tt is an order,” said he, “ for the execution of the 


Constable De Clisson, to-morrow, at sunrise.” 


| 
| 


“ Impossible !”’ 

“Tris true.” 

“ T almost wish that you had been as ignorant of wri- 
ting as myself.” 

“ Will you obey the order, then?” 

“T dare not do otherwise.” 

During this short colloquy, the page had stood pale 





There was a calm and placid beauty in the surround- 
ing scene, that seemed to mock the agony of his excited | 
feelings. The moon was up, weaving her web of silvery | 
radiance with the deepening shades of twilight, and | 
tnging with her fairy light the glossy foliage of the 
birehes that shivered at every breath of air. The noisy 
‘unds of the workmen who had toiled during the day | 
om the massive, half-finished structure, which formed the | 
only gloomy object in the scene, were now hushed, and | 
rach had retired to the bosom of his family to enjoy his 
“ustomary season of repose. The measured tread of 
the lonely sentinel was the only sound that broke the | 
wtillness, A slight rustling was heard among the birches, | 
tad a man emerged from their covert. 

“Can you t®ll me,” said the page, “if the Constable 
De Clisson has been here to-day, in company with the 
Duke of Brittany ?”’ 

. The Duke has been here,” he replied, “ in company 
with teveral brave looking cavaliers, but I knew not 
their names. 1 will conduct you to yonder sentinel, my 
pretty lad, and he may be able to tell you.” 

he sentinel ceased his measured walk, as the slight 
tnd beautiful figure of the page stood before him. 


and motionless, as a marble statue, but his feelings now, 
spurning all control, he threw himself at Villaret’s feet, 
and adjured him by all he held dear to suffer De Clis- 
son to make his escape. There was a bewildering 
sweetness in his broken and passionate tones of entreaty, 
and a wild, almost unearthly beauty in his pale, uplifted 


face, which at first seemed to chain the faculties of the 





keeper, as if he were spell-bound. Rousing himself, 
with an effort, he raised thekneeling page, and at the 
same time averting his face as if he feared there was 
fascination in his glance, he replied— 

“No, my good boy, I cannot grant your request—if I 
should, the doom intended for De Clisson will fall on me.” 

“ Fly—go beyond the sea, where the Duke can have 
no power over you.” 

* Better die than leave my country.” 

The page took a purse, well-filled with gold, and 
handed it to Villaret. “ Open De Clisson’s prison-door,” 
said he, “and this, besides wealth more than you ever 
dreamed of possessing, shall be yours.” 

“Tt would gake a far less eloquent tongue than this 
gentle boy's,” & the bearer of the letter, “to persuade 


me from doing so foul a deed. I should much ruther 








‘Thave a message for Sir Oliver De Clisson,” said 


live in a foreign land with plenty of gold and a good coa- 




















science, than live in my own country with no better com- |{ 
panions than poverty and guilt.” 

Villaret stood musingly. The page felt that he was | 
making a final decision in his own mind, whether to | 
obey the mandate of the Duke, or to suffer the prisoner 
to escape, and there was a look in his large dark eyes, || 
as they rested upon him with their intense and mournful | 
gaze, that seemed to say that his words would be to him | 
life or death. He spake at last, mildly but firmly— i 

“* My poor boy,” said he, “ the Constable De Clisson 
has been a kind master to you, no doubt, or you would | 










not be so anxious to save him. I would willingly spare | 
- ' 






your heart a pang, but | dare not disobey the orders of 
the Duke. If I should, I shall be hunted like a beast | 


’ j 






of prey. The prisoner must die.’ 

A faint cry burst from the page. He staggered back | 
a few paces, grasped an open door to prevent falling, 
while a stream of blood gushed from his parted lips. | 

“* Your words have killed him,” said Villaret’s com- 
panion. As he spoke, he gently placed him on the 
ground, and supporting his head on his knee he loosened 
the silken doublet which was buttoned closely round his 
throat. At the same moment his plumed cap falling off | 
a cloud of rich dark curls burst from the confinement of 
the slight ban’ that held them, and fell so low as to 
















sweep the ground. 
“ Villarct, this is no page, but a lady,’ 
as he wiped a fresh gush of blood from her lips. 
“T am De Clisson’s wife,” she faintly murmured— | 





’ said the man, | 







“let me die in his arms.” | 

“ Your wish shall be obeyed,” said Villaret, “ and De 
Clisson sholl live, if my own life prove the price of his.” || 

The massy door of the prison-room was thrown oper, 
and Amira was conveyed to the presence of her hus- | 
band. At sight of her, De Clisson, forgetful of the fet- | 
ters that bound him, attempted to rush forward. She | 
feebly extended her.ggms towards him, but. they fell 
down powerless—her eyeéS closed, and she was no longer | 
conscious of joy or sorrow. De Clisson placed his hand | 
on her heart. There was a slight pulsation that told | 










} 
that life was not extinct. 





Weeks had passed away, and in the same apartment | 
on the low, embroidered cushious, where we first beheld | 
the Lady Aiira with the rich glow of health mantling | 
her cheeks, she was again reclining. As the morning | 
breeze, laden with the delicious perfume of flowers and 
ripe fruits, swept through the apartment, a faint, yet 








water-lily, came to her cheeks, and her eyes beamed | 


with a soft and natural brilliancy. De Clisson sat beside | 






“And have you nothing to fear from the Duke of 
Brittany,” said she, “or have you been amusing me 






with false hopes?” 
“No, Amira,”’ he replied, “ I have not been amusing 
you with false hopes. My life, as respects him, is per- 






price. Little is left me but this castle and you, my 






ill-gotten wealth.” 








other roved playfully amid the profuse curls of her hair. || 


fectly safe, but it has been redeemed @t an immense | 


| 


| 
} 


Thrice favored spot! 
In placid beauty, by thy verdant side, 


beloved Amira—but with these I envy not the Duke his And men shall honor as they still flow on, . 
|| Fhe name—the hallowed tomb of WasHinoTos: 


28 THE NORTHERN LIGHT.---MOUNT VERNON. 


Original. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Tue Northern sky is filled with fires, 
But not of lurid glow; 
White in the air like icy spires 
That shoot from banks of snow, 
The rays from piled-up clouds ascend 
And pour a silver light, 
Where Heaven’s eternal arches bend 


Above the halls of Night. 


In vain have mortals toiled to scale 
Those high and brilliant hills ; 

Sealed are the fountains, pure and pale, 
Of all their frozen rills. 

No eagle’s wing can soar so far, 
No sun can melt the chain, 

Let down in links from star to star 
To bind them to the main. 


Mysterious, solemn, cold and clear, 
Their shapes majestic rise, 

Like barriers round this earthly sphere, 
Like gates of Paradise. 

And when, at times, a glory streams 
Along the shrouded land, 

Like Eden’s flaming sword it seems 


Waved by an angel’s hand. 


Ye wondrous fires—that seldom give 
Your splendor to our clime, 

But in your Arctic region live 
Through all revolving time— 

Well may Imagination faint 
Before your sacred blaze, 

And baffled Science fail to paint 
The source of Heaven-lit rays! 


Original. 


MOUNT VERNON; 
WRITTEN WHILE PASSING IT, SEPT. 6TH, 1841. 


BY W. C. RICHARDS. 


healthful color, such as tinge the outer petals of the | Fam Vernon, on thy green and wood-crowned mous 
With earnest eye and throbbing heart I gaze, 

For bright remembrances of other days, 

her, and while one hand rested on his, the fingers of the | Nor yet unbidden, spring from Memory’s,fount, 

And pour a tide of feeling deep and strong, 

The channels of my grateful heart along. 

| There sleeps the dust of one whose honored name, 
Shall greener grow, and yet more fresh and dear,— 
While Time makes all things else grow dim and #” 
| A sound to swell the loudest trump of Fame. 
Potomac’s waters glide 
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|| Then my fancy caught another impression; I thought, 


Original. 
A VISIT TO SIMON KENTON, 


as I looked upon the tranquil scene—the wide prairie— 


the sheep browzing on it—the gentle stream—the mist 


THE LAST OF THE PIONEERS. 


curling up—the towering trees—the distant#fills—the 
blue smoke ascending here and there fronMa rustic 
dwelling—all looking tranquillity—I thought'that Peace 
| had set ber altar, and all Nature was worshipping the 
The rich tint of 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ CLINTON BRADSHAW,’ ‘HOWARD PINCKNEY,’ 
ETC., ETC. 


“An active hermit, even in age, the child 
Of Nature, or the Man of Ross, run wild.”—Byron. é é 
being whose blessings were upon all. 
those trees which still retained their foliage, added to 
the beauty and oneness of the scene ; and in gilding the 
| picture, harmonized with it. 
On our left, a hill ascended abruptly up, covered 
forests and the character which is his theme—of a visit | with tall trees, which, in some places, were remarkably 


FatuinG, the other day, accidentally, upon Byron's 
beautiful lines in Don Juan, on— 
“General Boon, Backwoodman of Kentucky,” 


I thought, as I dwelt upon their freshness—fresh as the 


which I paid some years ago, to Boon’s cotemporary clear of underwood, and in others, choked up with it. 
and similar, Simon Renton, who died shortly afterwards | The undergrowth, from its great luxuriance, where it 
—and I determined to fill out a slight sketch then made did appear, seemed emulous of the height of its neigh- 
bors. At the foot of the hill, and winding round it, lay 
our road; sometimes it would ascend its side to the 


of him. One bright morning in October, I think '34, 
after a hearty breakfast on venison, with the becoming 
appliances of cranberry jelly, and all the e¢ceteras of a) very summit, and then abruptly descend to the very foot. 
This gave us a full view of the surrounding scenery. 
It was beautiful. To me, like that of another world, 
coming, as I did, from the contagious breath of the 
citv, where disease and death were at war, wide as the 
atmosphere, for I had just left Cincinnati, where the 
cholera was raging. The bustle of business—the hum 
of men—the discordant noises—the dusty streets—the 


sameness and dingy red of the houses—the smoky and 


luxurious meal, such as you often get in the western. 
country, and which our kind hostess of West Liberty, 

(Uhio,) had, according to the promises of the previous 

evening, prepared for us by day dawn, my friend and 

myself started from that village on our way to Bellefon- | 
taine, resolved to call and pay our respects—the re- | 
spects of strangers and travellers—to Simon Renton, | 
who, we were informed, dwelt some thirty miles from } 
our whereabouts. impure atmosphere—the frequent hearse—the hurrying 
physician—the many in black, were all remembered in 
contrast with this bright scene of Nature. 1 caught 
myself almost unconsciously repeating the lines of the 


It was a glorious Indian summer morning. The day | 
had just broke as we started, and the thick haze, which 
characterizes this season of the year, enveloped the | 


whole landscape, but without concealing, made it just poet : 


indistinct enough for the imagination to group and “Oh, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields! 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even ; 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shiclds, 
And all the dead magnificence of Heaven ; 
Oh, how canst thou renounee, and hope to be forgiven 7" 


I felt at once why I had been an invalid. I had been 
breathing an air pregnant with all sorts of sickness ; 
I had swallowed a 
To be drugged 


marshall hill, prairie, tree and stream, in a manner 
agreeable to our feelings. The haze rested on the face 
of Nature like a veil over a sleeping beauty, disclosing 
enough of her features to charm, without dazzling us 
with the flash of her eye, which makes us shrink while 
we admire. | 
A vast prairie extended on our right, through which 


loitered a lazy stream, as if it lingered, loth to leave the . ; 
was it any wonder I was sick? 


whole drug shop—for what purpose ? 
| to death! 

Every thing in this world takes the hue of our feel 
A few weeks previously, | bad been to a wedding 


A silvery mist hung | 
Here and 


fertile soil which embosomed it. 
over it, making it appear like a great lake. 
there arising from the immense body of the prairie, 
were what we called islands—that is, great clumps of 


sometimes, many acres, appearing just ogre 


in Lebanon, where IT had enjoyed myself gloriously. 
We kept it up ‘till “ ‘tween the late and early,” and all 


trap. . U7 ; 
trees, ¢ overing, 


like so many islands in an outstretched ocean. One I 


observed was peculiarly striking: it was a natural 
“ moud) ee ee . » y } wee 
mound arising out of the prairie, and was covered with “°"! off appropriately 

Py * As merry as a marriage bell.” 


a dense wood, while around it the plain extended far 
| The next morning I breakfasted with the bewitching 


bride and her generous lover, and then away from the 


and wide, and was as level as a floor. 
ity As the day dawned the scene became more and more 
enchanting. bridal scene in a hazy rain, over horrible roads, tossed 
about ia a trundle bed of a carry all, with no compan- 
ion but my crutch, and a whole host of bachelor reflec- 
tions. The scene was sad every where. I passed an 
old rooster by the road side. He stood alone, dripping 
wet, with not a single hen near him—chick nor child— 


The sun blazed up through the far forest | 
Those | 


of the trees which were earliest touched by the frost, 
' 


‘wes that skirted the prairie like a beacon fire. 
ame, 


dear,— 


Sen and had lost their foliage, seemed hike so many warriors 
) aD | 


“etching forth their arms in mortal combat; while the | 


fallen ones, which lay in their huge length upon the | 


ide 


ground, might easily be fancied so many braves who | 


“ere realizing the poet's description of a contest : 


“ Few shall part, where many meet.” 


like a grand Turk who has been upeet in an aquatic 


| excursion, and has quarrelled with his whole seraglio. 


A dog skulked by me, with his tail between his legs, 
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looking, for all the world, as if he had been sheep-kill- | 
ing. How desolate the girdled trees looked! As the | 
winds whistled through their leafless branches, they || 
seerged @ very emblems of aspiring manhood, deprived 
of all his honors when he thought them greenest; yet 
still standing with the world’s blight upon him. The | 
road wound about, as if it had business all through the | 
woods; and the long miry places, which were covered | 
with rails, to prevent one from disappearing altogether! 
what jolting! what bouncing! zigzag—this way, that’ 
way, every way. Why, Sancho Panza, when tossed in 
the blanket, enjoyed perfect luxury in the comparison. 
And when, at last, I did get upon a piece of road that 
was straight, it appeared a long vista leading to utter 
desolation. The wrbid streams were but emblems of | 
the lowering sky. 


around me, like summer hopes. 


“ To-day, if different—all is bright. 

To-morrow may be cloudy—and thus wags the world.” 

There is no nobler theme for the novelist and the 
poet, than the stirring incidents of the first settlement 
of our country. The muse of Scott has made his 
country appear the appropriate place for romantic | 
legend, and traditionary feud, but it only wants his 


genius, to make our country more than the rival of his, 


in that respect. The field here is as abundant, and | 
almost untrodden. However, I am not one of those 
who believe that legends of the olden time are the best | 
themes for the novelist. 
manners, virtues and vices round him, as they are, he | 
would win more applause than in the description of | 


other scenes; because all would feel the truth of the | ; 
_ most fascinating—a flower in the wilderness, and beav- 


portraiture. Scott failed in describing modern manners | 
in Saint Ronanswell Why? 
and feelings were with the past; and those ballads and 
romances in which his boyhood delighted, exercised 
over his imagination a controling power, and when he 
came to give it a “ local habitation and a name,” that 


controling power was manifest. 
But who of Scott's readers has not sometimes regret- 
ted that he did not give us more of the men and man- | 
ners of the day? If he had thought as much of them 
as of baronial and other periods—and if having studied, 
he had attempted to paint them when his mind was in | 
its vigor, he would have suceceded as well as in Ivan- | 
hoe, Rob Roy, or the Crusaders. Fielding could only 
describe the manners around him, because he had only 
thought of them. Scott's imagination had a feudal | 
bias, and consequently he painted that period best 
when, as he describes it— 


With the corselet laced— 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard: 

They carved at the meal 

Wit 


How delightful if Scott had given us some of the scenes | and used to travel to the different stations. Tt was® 
which he witnessed among the different circles with || long tramp, I tell you—but you might rely on the ma* 
whom he mingled. In such scenes he studied human i who went with you, to life and to death, just yo 
nature, it is true, but he applied his knowledge in de- 
scribing how men acted in other circumstances than \\ rifle, and looked round upon the beauties of the wilder 


They looked frowningly on each | 
other, like foe on foe, while the autumn leaves fell thick | 
} the wilderness: for it seems a wilderness to look round 
llon the deep woods, and the wild prairie, and see n 


' marks of civilization but the road on which you travel 


If he would describe truly the | thus before us seems the world, all our own. And 


Because his affections | 
_rous and free spirits, who wear no disguise about them, 


fits us for the other. 


| in the world, the reflections and resolutions of solitude 
| strike us like a parental admonition. 


! , » “falli Yaad alled i, 
« They takd dowa to rest, | he was one of them, the “ falling off,” as he c 


gloves of steel, | 
And drank the red wine through the helmet barr'd.” 
| 


MUN RENTON. 


those in which he saw them act, for he well knew tha 
the truthful portraiture finds sympathy in every breast, 
He learned the whole history of the human heart, and 
then gave us volumes of the olden time, because there 
his imagination feasted. He should, sometimes, have 
shown us ourselves as we are. It seems to me that not 
only in our early history is there a wide field for the 
novelist, but that in our own times there is both a wider 
and a better. Whata great variety of characters in our 
country! Men from all climes, of all opinions, parties, 
sects. The German, Frenchman, Englishman, Kussiay, 
the backwoodsman, the Yankee, and the Southerner, 
are each and all often found in the bar-room of a country 
tavern. To one who likes to observe character, what 


enjoyment! Why, as Falstaff would say, “ it is a play 





extempore.” And then to quit a scene like this, pass 


a few miles from one of these towns, and be right into 








How the mind expands! You look up, and fancy some 
far off cloud, the Great Spirit looking down on His 
primeval world, in all the freshness and beauty of its first 
years. The imagination glows, the feelings freshen, 
the affections become intense. Rapidly, then, the scenes 
of our boyhood rush upon us, our early manhood, our 
hopes, our fears, the lady of our love, the objects of our 
ambition. We see some brilliant bird that we have 
started from its perch, dart off in the blue ether, and 











then we enter the town, and behold the vast variety of 
human being among whom and with whom we have to 
Here, too, we often find women loveliest and 







struggle. 






tiful both in bud and ir bioom. And here are gene 







whose feelings spring up like the eagle from its eyrie, 
The change is enjoyment: on 

In solitude, we think over, 
examine, and analyze what we see in the world ; and 





natural fearlessness. 








That simplicity which Cooper has described so wel 
in the character of Leatherstocking, seems to have bees 
the characteristic of the early Pioneers. It has beer 
my good luck to meet with several of them. One, wh 
is now a county squire, and, of course, far advanced in 
years, with whom I became acquainted in the interior 
of Ohio, frequently in conversation with me, dwelt up 

the peculiarities of the Pioneers, lamenting with a si 
plicity, energy, and natural eloquence, which told that 










of the present times. 

“ Why,” said he to me, “ if you will believe me, there 
is not half the confidence between man and man that 
| there used to be, when I was in the wilderness her 










'would on your rifle—and then you rested upon yo" 
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ness—and the wilderness is beautiful to them that like || tumble fight, and being undermost, subject to the full 
Why, I could do | 
every thing for myself in those days—I needed no help | occurred to him that if he could twist his - hair, 


it—and felt that you were a man. rage of his antagonist, he was much injured ; when it 


no how—I tell you I have a snug farm, and may be, | which was very long, in a bush near by, he ex punish 
somethings that you call comforts; but I shall never || him at leisure. Crawling to the point under the stun- 
be as happy as I was when I was here in the wilder- i ning blows of his antagonist, Renton, with desperate 
ness with my dog and rifle, and nothing else. No, I | energy, seized him by the hair, and succeeded in entan- 
shall never be as happy again, and that’s a fact. || gling it in the bush as he desired. He then pummelled 
Mr. ———, our preacher, preaches a good sermon, || him with such right good will, that he thought he had 
bating a spice of Calvinism, that I, somehow, can’t killed him. Renton, fearing the consequences, instantly 


relish or believe natural, but he can’t make me feel like ! absconded, and changed his name from Simon Butler, 


Lused to—I mean with such reliance on Providence— || which was his real name, to Simon Renton. 
as I did when I roused up in the morning, and looked 


out on the beauties of nature, just as God made them. 


He 
| pushed for the west. There he joined in several excur- 
| sions against the savages, and was several times near 


| . 
You find fault with these roads—and I know the travel- || being taken by them. He acted as a spy between the 
ling’s bad—I thought so myself, as I came to town— || Indians and the colonies, in the war occusioned by the 


and yet I used to travel through the wilderness when 
I sometimes felt tired, it 
is true, but it was not the weariness I feel now—no, no! 


there was no road or town. 


I never shall be as happy as I was in the wildernes, and 
that’s a fact.”’ 

I believe I have repeated the very words as they fell 
from the lips of the fine old man. I was much amused 
with his opinion of novels. 

“Why, I am told,” he said, “that a man will write 
two hg books—and not a word of truth in’em from 
beginning to end. Now aint thatabominuble! To tell 
alie, any how, is a great shame; but to write, and then 
to print it, is what I never thought of. How can you 
tell it from truth, if he’s an ingenus man? It looks just 
like truth when ’tis printed. 
in books. 
called Scott, who has written whole shelves of ’em— 
He tells me that he 
was & pretty good sort of 2 man, too, with a good deal 
of the briar about him. 


It destroys all confidence 
Judge Jones tells me that there was a man 


what do you call ’em? novels? 


I read one of them books once, 
that I liked, I suppose, from the name; they called it 
’ that’s the reason I read it. I think 
there must be some mistake ; you may depend upon it, 
that man, Leatherstocking, never could have known so 
much about the wilderness, and the ways of the Ingins, 
without being in it, and among ’em.” 

What a fine compliment to the powers of Cooper. | 
The scenery was striking, and as as we passed along, | 


the ‘ Pioneers ; 


| 
j 


our conversation turned, of course, upon it, and from 


; that, to the dark forms that once flitted through it—and 


0 those who had first struggled with the red man for 
\ possession; and how naturally to him whom we 
vere going to visit, who had been among the first 
wd most fearless of the Pioneers, and who was then 
lingering the last of them. 

Simon Renton’s life had been a very eventful one— | 
verhaps the most so of all the Pioneers. Boon has |! 
‘een more spoken of, and written about; but, in all 
Mrobability, the reason is, because he was the older | 
“an, and had been, then, some time dead. 

Renton was a Virginian by birth, and, I believe, 
“tirely uneducated. At a very early age, he quar- || 
welled with a rival in a love aflair, and after an unsuc- 
“wlul conflict with him, Renton challenged him to |! 
“other, and was getting the worst of it, in a rough and | 


| 














| tion with him. 


murder of Logan’s family. After many adventures and 
hardships, he was taken by the Indians, in purloining 
| some of their horses, which, in retaliation, he had led 
away in a night foray, into one of their villages. He 
was treated with great cruelty: he ran the gauntlet 
thirteen times, and was finally saved from torture by 
the interference of Gisty, a renegade white man, who 
| had joined the Indians, and was their leader in many of 
‘their attacks on the whites. Renton and Gisty had 
been friends, and pledged themselves so to continue, 
| whatever changes might overtake them, before Gisty 
| apostated. He, with all his savageness and treachery, 
| was true to Renton. This is but the caption of a chap- 
| ter in Renton’s life. 





After journeying for some time through thick woods, 
in which there were innumerable grey and black squir- 
rels, we arrived at an angle of a worm fence, and 
turned off into a swampy road, towards a log house, in 





| 
| 
| 
| 


_which, we were told, the old Pioneer lived. The house 


| was comfortable and large, for one of the kind. On 


| stopping, a son-in-law of the old worthy met us at the 
|| bars, and, though he knew us not, with the hospitality 
| of the country, he insisted upon putting up our horses, 


| which kindness we were compelled to decline, as we 


As we advanced towards the 
‘house, I observed every thing about it wore the air of 
frugal comfort. 
| We ascended two or three steps, and entered the 
/ room, in which was a matron, who, we learned was the 
wife of the Pioneer, and seated by the fire, the old 
_worthy himself. He rose as we entered. Advancing 
‘towards him, I said, “ Mr. Renton, we are strangers, 
who have read often of you and your adventures, and 
being in your neighborhood, we have taken the liberty 
to call and see you, as we were anxious to know one of 
the first and the last of the Pioneers.” 

The old Pioneer was touched and gratified by the 
remark, and while shaking hands with us, he said: 

“ Take seats, take seats, I am right glad to see you.” 

We sat down, and immediately entered into conversa- 
He conversed in a desultory manner, 
and often had to make an effort to recollect himself, but 
when he did, his memory seemed perfectly to call up 
the events alluded to, and when asked any thing, ‘‘ Well, 
I'll tell you,” he would say, and after a pause, he narra- 


‘could not tarry long. 
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ted it. I have stood in the presence of men who had ) warrior, asked me, when they had taken me prisoner, 
won laurels by field and flood, in the senate, at the bar, || if Colonel Boon sent me to steal their horses, tha | 
and in the pulpit, but my sensations were merely those || said no, Sir; (here he looked indignant, and rose from 
of curiodity—a wish to know if the impressions which | his chair ;) I tell you I never said Sir to an Ingin iy 
the individual made upon myself, corresponded with } my life; I scarcely ever say it to a white man.” 

the accounts given of him by others—if his countenance | Mrs. Renton, who was engaged in some domestic 
told his intellect or his passions; and if the capabilities occupation at the table, turned round, and remarked: 
which he possessed, could be read in him. This wish b When we were last in Kentucky, some one gave me 
to observe, prevents all other sensations, and makes one || the book to read, and when I came to that part, he 
a curious but a cold observer. But far different were | 
my feelings as I looked upon the bent but manly form)  “ And I tell you,” interrupted Renton, “ I never was 
of the old Pioneer, and observed his frank and fine } tied toa stake in my life, to be burned; they had me 
features. Here, thought I, is a man who, if his human 1 painted black when I saw Gisty, but not tied toa 
character was dissected with a correct eye, would be | stake.” 









would not let me read any more.” 










found to be braver than many a one who has won the I mention this not at all to disparage the book, bu 





world’s eulogy as a soldier. Who cannot be brave with || to show Renton’s character—for though personally une- 






all the _quainted with the author, I have a high respect for 
“ Pride, pomp, and circumstance, of glorious war” | his talents; besides, Mr. M. Clung does not give the 





about him! With the weeping steed, the martial trump, i account of Renton’s adventures as narrated to himself, 





the unfurled banner, the great army? In such a scene, | by him, but as abridged from a MSS. account, given by 





the leader of so many legions finds, in the very excite- | the venerable Pioneer himself, and now in the posses 
ment, bravery. The meanest soldier catches the conta- || sion of Mr. John D. Taylor, of Kentucky. Renton 
gious spark, and cowards fight with emulation. But ! stated that he had narrated his adventures to a young 
think of a man alone, in the wide, wild wilderness— || lawyer, (whose name I forget,) and that all in that book 


% II . or 
whom a love of adventmre has taken there, surrounded was true. In answer to a question about Gisty, he 














by wild hearts and savage foes, hundreds of miles from | observed: 





human aid—yet he sleeps calmly at night, and in the || ‘* He was good to me; when he came up to me, when 


morning, rises to pierce farther into the wilderness— | the Ingins hed painted me black, I knew him at firs. 





nearer to those savage foes, and into the very den of | He asked me a good many questions, but I thought it 
those wild beasts. How calm must have been his |) best not to be too forard, and I held back from telling 
courage! How enduring his spirit of endurance! In || him my name, but when I did tell him, oh! he wa 







the deep solitude, hushed and holy as the Sabbath day i mighty glad to see me. He flung his arms round me, 
of the world, he stands with a self-reliance that nothing } and cried like a child. I never did see one man # 
ean shake ; and he feels in the balmy air—in the blue ! glad to see another yet. He made a speech to the 
heavens—in the great trees—in the tiny flower—in the \ Ingins—he could speak the Ingin tongue, and knew 
woods, and in the waterfalla—in the bud, and in the || how to speak—and told them if they meant to do him 
beast—in every thing, and in all things, companionship. lla favor, they must do it now, and save my life. Gists 
George Washington would have made such a Pioneer. | afterwards, when we were at (I think he said) Detro 

Renton’s form, even under the weight of seventy i together, cried to me like a child, often, and told m 











years, was striking, and must have been a model of | he was sorry of the part he took against the whites- 
manly strength and agility. His eye was blue, mild, | that he was too hasty. Yes, I tell you, Gisty was 20" 






and yet penetrating in its glance. The forehead pro- || to me.” 
| 


| 
jected very much at the eye brows, (which were well|) I remarked, “ It’s a wonder he was good to you.” 
| 


defined,) and then it receded, and was not very high, | 
nor very broad—his hair had been a light brown; it } wonder. When we see our fellow creatures every 40! 
was then nearly all grey—the nose straight and well | we don't care for them; but it is different when )" 
shaped, and his mouth, before he lost his teeth, must | 
have been expressive and handsome. I observed that ! woods. I tell you, stranger, Gisty and I met Jone’! 
he had one tooth left, which, taking into consideration 1 men, on the Banks of the Ohio, and where Cincino® 
his character, and manner of conversation, was continu- | now stands, and we pledgd ourselves, one to the othe! 
ally reminding ene of Leatherstocking. The whole || hand in hand, for iife and death, when there was node) 


face was remarkably expressive, not of turbulence or | in the wilderness but God and ua,”—his very lang¥? 


“No,” he replied quickly, but solemnly, “ it® ® 





| meet a man all alone in the woods—the wild lov’ 









excitement, but rather of veneration and sel&possession. || and a sublime expression I thought it. 

Simplicity, frankness, honesty, and a strict regard to || He spoke kindly of the celebrated Logan, the Indist 
truth, appeared the prominent traits of his character. |) chief, and said he was a fine looking man, with o£" 
In giving an answer to a question which my friend | countenance, and that Logan spoke English as well # 
asked him, I was particularly struck with his truthful- || himself. Speaking of the Indians, he suid : 

ness and simplicity. The question was, whether the || “ Though they did abuse me mightily, I must * 
account of his life in Sketches of Western Adventure " || that they are as ‘cute as other people—with many gr 
was true, or not’ “ Well, I'll tell you,” he said, “ not |) warriors among them—they are as keen marksme? * 
true: the book says, that when Blackfish, the Indian |, the whites, but they do not take as good care of te 
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is all | 
Indians talk much less than the whites, when 


rifles. Finding one’s way through the woods, 
habit. 
they travel, but that is because they have less to think 
about.” 

He spoke of Boon, and said that he had been with 
hima great deal. He described him as a Quaker look- 
ing man, With great honesty and singleness of purpose, 
but very keen. We were struck with his acuteness and 
delicacy of feeling. He was going to show us his hand, 
which had been maimed by the Indians; he half drew 
of his mitten, and then pulled it on again. 

“No,” 

My friend observed that it was mentioned in the dif- 


said he, ‘it hurts my feelings.” 


ferent accounts of him, that when himself and his com- 
panions arrived at the Ohio with the horses of the 
Indians, they might have escaped if they had followed 
his advice. 

“Understand, understand,” said he, “ I do not mean 
The horses 


I knew the Indians were behind us, and 


to blame them. would not, somehow, enter 
the river. 
wld them so; they would not leave the horses—I could 
not leave them, so the Indians came yelling down the 
hills, and took us.” 

“T observed to him, that I wondered, after bis escape 
from the Indians, that he did not return to Virginia, and 
run no more risks in being taken by them. 

“ Ah,” said he, “I was a changed man; they abused 
we mightily. I determined, after that, never to miss a | 
chance ’—( meaning at the life of an Indian.) 

He was very anxious that Clarke’s life should be | 
writen—General George Rogers Clarke—who, he said, i 
had done more to save Kentucky from the Indians, than 
He told us that a gentleman from Ur- 
hanna, (Ohio,) had been with him two or three days, and 
that he had told him a good deal about himself; “ But,” |, 
said he, “I am mighty anxious to tell what I know || 
about Clarke. You may depend he was a brave man, 


and did much.” | 
He then told us that not five miles from the place ! 
where we were, he had been a captive among the Indi- } 
ans, painted black, with his hands pinioned behind him, || i 
his body 1 


any other man. 


lacerated with the severest treatment; the | 
bone of his arm broken, and projecting through the || 
fesh—and his head shockingly bruised. 


him that he must have been a very strong and active || 


I observed to || 


'} 
man, to have endured so many hardships, and made so | 
many escapes. 


“Yes,” he said, “I believe I might say I was once 
“active man, but,’’ continued he, taking my crutch in ! 
his hand, as I sat beside him, and holding it, together | 
with his staff—TI could trace the association of his ideas || 
~“‘Tam an old man.’ | 

I observed from his manner, that he wished to ask 1 
me about my crutch, but that he felt a delicacy in doing || 
“. I explained it to him; after observing the fashion \ 
ot it for some time—for I had a fashion of my own in | 
™y crutches—he looked at me earnestly, and said with | i 
‘motion, showing me his own stafi— 

“You see I have to use one too; you are young, and | 
lamold; but I tell you, we all must come to it at last.” 


Many, in their courtesy, have tried to reconcile me to 


| clouds. 


33 


my crutch, but no one ever did it with so bland a spirit 
as this blunt backwoodsman, who “ never said sir to an 
Indian in his life, and scarcely ever to a white man.” 
True politeness is from the heart ; and from the abun- 
dance of the heart it speaketh—the rest is but imitation, 
and at best, the automaton fashioned to act like a man. 
We rose twice to leave ere we did so, the old worthy 
At last, after a 
hearty shake of the hand with him, we departed on our 


pressed us so warmly “ not to go yet.” 


way to Bellefontaine. We were scarcely upon the road, 


before the rain descended fast upon us, but we went on, 
| transacted our business, and returned to West Liberty 


to spend the night, unmindful of the heavy storm which 
but full of the 
old Pioneer, and the reflections while our Visit had 
called up. 


We looked around and did not wonder that the Indi- 


poured down upon us in our open buggy, 


fruitful with all the 
resources and luxuries of savage life; redolent with so 


ans fought hard for the soil, s 


many associations for them—all their own—theirs for 


| centuries—their prairies, their hunting grounds—the 


places where their wigwams stood, where their council 


| fires were lit, where rested the bones of their fathers, 


where their religious rights were performed. 
How often had they hailed the “ bright eye of the 


universe,” as we hailed him that morning, almost 


| with a Persian’s worshp, and on that very spot, in a 


few hours, we beheld him sinking in his canopy of 
And thus they sink ; and the shadows of their 
evening grow darker and darker, and they shall know 
no morrow. Happy for those who now possess their 
lands, if they cherish, and if their posterity cherish the 
homely virtues—the simple honesty and love of Free- 


'| dom of the early Pioneers—of him with whom we shook 


hands that morning, on the brink of the grave. 


If they 


do, then indeed may their broad banner with its stars 


| and stripes trebled, be planted on the far shores of the 


Pacific, the emblem of a free and united people. 
Fe We 
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With joy I grant the boon you crave— 
An off’ring for your natal day, 
And cast a leaf upon the wave, 
Which Time will quickly bear away ; 
Tho’ on that leaf I trace a line, 
It lays no claim to poet’s art ; 
No other tribute may be mine, 
Than the best wishes of the heart. 


Thy stream of life is bright and clear, 
Still brighter may it onward glide, 

Undimmed by cloud or shade of fear, 
Unruflled by an adverse tide ; 

And when, at length, its waters seek 
The future’s vast and shoreless sea, 

Be thine the joys we may not speak, 
The life of Immortality! 
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BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue theatre doors were flung open, and instantly the 
house was filled to the very dome by an eager concourse 
of people. 
astonishing genius, and the boards of that house were 


trod nightly by a galaxy of talent, such as has seldom | 


appeared since New-York was a city. 


public morals, than the most degraded exhibition of the 
drama could ever prove. Yet, in that crowd of human |) 
beings were men of intellect and refinement, women of || 
matured loveliness, and fair young creatures who should 
have trembled and blushed with shame, thus to be found | 
opening their pure hearts to docirines, which, in the | 
end, were certain to subvert the holy principles of deli- | 
cacy and religion, which are the foundation of all that is 
sweet and loveable in womanhood. Of this class, and 
directly in front of the stage, sat a young girl in reality 


scarcely more than seventeen, though, from the quick |) 
flashing of her large eyes, and the singular play of fea- | 


tures, which seemed to change their expression each 
moment, she might have passed for one of riper age. 


Many persons turned their gaze upon this young creature. | 
There was something singular in her beauty, a spirited | 
look of intellect and feeling, which attracted observation | 


more generally than mere loveliness of features could 
There was something in her manner, too, 
While other females of less deci- 


have done. 
original and striking. 


ded character, selected the most remote seats and | 


timidly drew their veils, as if ashamed of a curiosity 
which they felt to be culpable, she leaned her arm grace- 
fully on the crimson railing, and regardless of the general 
observation, kept up a light discourse with a gentleman 


by her side. 


over her face, and in the carelessness of her heart, a 


little hand was playfully lifted while her rich voice 
might have risen with her spirits, louder than she was 
conscious of, for she blushed vividly at what seemed a 
whispered remonstrance of her companion, and then 


Booth was there in the full vigor of his | 


But the house | 
was opened that night for a purpose more baneful to | 


Now and then a brilliant smile flashed |) 


by a congregation of intelligent people as if she had yo 
urged her way to their notice by treading every principle 
sacred to the human heart beneath her feet, as if she had 
not striven, with her keen intellect and most persuasive 
| eloquence, to undermine their faith in a Supreme Being 
| and cast ridicule on the holy bonds which link families 
together in honor and brotherhood. 


Tt were impossible to estimate the evil perpetrated by 
that bad woman’s eloquent sophistry. 
|| tered by the wind, it fell imperceptibly on many a young 
heart which should have fled from her Opinions as too 


Like seed scat. 


|| monstrous even for reflection. But our object is to trace 


its effects on one heart alone. 


How beautiful was the expression which kindled wy D 
| the features of that young girl, when the clear ringing 
| tones of the lecturer fell upon her ear. 
| “Now,” she said, turning with a bright smile to her 

|| companion, “ now we nee soon decide if her elogence 
} is more potent than yours.’ 
i The man whom she addressed smiled quietly, and 
I motioned with his hand that she should listen, but as she 
|| bent forward again, absorbed and fascinated by the flood 
| of dangerous argument which fell from the lips of that 
masculine woman, he seemed more interested in watch- 
ing its effects upon her eloquent countenance, than in 
|| the lecture itself. There was something in the expres 
| sion of his eyes while thus occupied, which would have 

made a mother or friend to that bright girl, anxious for 
her welfare. He was her senior perhaps ten or twelve 
years, apparently a man who had mingled much with 
society, and one who had therein acquired a habit of 
It must have been 
very close observer, however, who could have formed 
any just estimate of him that evening. But for thet 
unsatisfactory expression, he might have passed as the 
brother or perhaps uncle of the young lady. 

“Well,” he said, as they left the theatre together and 


| 
“walked towards Broadway, “she has said nothing 


concealing his natural character. 





very terrible, after all, do you think she has?” 
“ T don’t know,” replied the young lady, thoughtfully, 
| “perhaps not, but I am almost sorry to have heard 
her.”’ 


“There could be no harm in going, certainly,” w® 





with a playful motion of the head and a spirited curl of | 
her red lips, she let her arm drop to the railing, and i 


remained studiously silent 'till the rich volume of silk | 
which formed the 
revealing a portion of the stage, prepared as for the 
Directly all eyes 


stage curtain was drawn back, 
accommodation of a single lecturer. 


were drawn from the beautiful girl, whose movements 


we have been describing, and directed to the stage. A |! 


woman stood there, tall and of commanding presence, 
but utterly devoid of all those gentler graces which win 
upon the heart as naturally as flowers live in the sun- 
shine. This woman lecturer, stood with an unblushing 
forehead before a crowd of people, scanning them with | 
a keen, powerful eye, and ready, the moment their cla- 
morous greeting was over, to fill their ears with opinions 
which should have made every honest heart in her pre- 
sence, tremble with indignation. Yet was she received 








“the answer, “ still, you should not have taken so cot 
| spicuous a place.” 

“ And why not,” she replied, quickly, “ if she is cor 
rect in her doctrines, why should I wish concealment 
I declare it made me quite des 
| pise the poor women who sat crouching behind their 
| veils as if they were doing something terribly naughty. 
| When I go again, it shall certainly be in the same way.’ 


in listening to them? 


Her companion made a careless reply—he had learned 
from her last words that she did intend to go again, and 
| that was enough. 

The persons whom we have been describing, entered 
a hotel in Broadway, for they were but visitors in th 
city, and the lady went directly to her own room, not 
she had left it, happy and cheerful of heart, but full of 
confused thoughts, which were imperceptibly shaping 
themselves according to the fashion of what she had bee? 
listening to. Her cheek burned as she laid it on her 
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pillow, and for the first time her sleep was restless. |) Leicester, Iam getting sleepy. Don't let me disturb you 
The step which was to shape her fate in life had been | though—stay as long as you like, only be careful and not 
ken. She would have shuddered had any one told her | set the curtains afire with your segar.” 
<o, but in her heart she was beginning to say—‘‘ There As he spoke Emmerson took a light from the table 
is no God !” and left his languid visitor in possession of the room. 
Meantime the gentleman occupied a large easy chair) It was true that Emmerson had left Virginia for the 
in his parlor at the hotel, tranquilly sipping his Burgundy purpose of conducting his orphan ward from the school 
from a glass which stood on a small table by his side. at which she had been placed, up the Hudson, more than 
“] say, Emmerson,” exclaimed a young man, fashiona- | a year before her estate had fallen to his guardianship. 
bly dressed, who lay with half closed eyes, smoking a | And it was also true, that but for the clause in her aunt’s 
segar, upon the sofa, “I wish you would give me one | will, he would, both from inclination and interest, have 
piece of information. I have a bet depending. Come, offered her his hand in marriage. But his own estate, 
that’s a dear fellow—tell me if you are not over head | a family inheritance, had fallen to his possession much 
and ears in love with that splendid girl you just came in | encumbered, and he looked forward to a wealthy union, 
with.” | at some future time, for the means of restoring it unim- 
“Certainly,” replied the other, in a careless tone, paired to his own free possession. Whatever his motives 
languidly lifting his Burgundy and holding it between | might be, and probably at first he had no settled plan, 
his eyes and the candle. ‘Have you been betting for he removed the young heiress from her school, and con- 
or against the probability ?”” } ducting her to the city, made it his first desire to promote 
“Not exactly either—it was about your marriage that | her amusement in a place full of interesting objects to a 
we laid the wager. Wilson insisted upon it that she | young and imaginative girl fresh from the restraints of 
was only your ward, and engaged to young Randall, a | 
fellow from your part of Virginia, who came on here | remained at the hotel in which he had first placed her. 


a school-room. Week after week went by, and still they 


and spent the summer last season. A fine, gentlemanly } He excused this delay to her and perhaps to his own 
fellow he was I remember, for we met once or twice. || conscience, by pleading thar time was necessary before 
She was then at some boarding-school up the river. || those who had received his orders to that effect, could 
Wilson insisted upon it that she was engaged at that | prepare her residence for the reception of its mistress, 
time, and I offered a dozen baskets of champaigne that or a suitable female be found for a protectress.and com- 
vou would marry her yourself.” | panion. Thus consigned in the first bloom of a heart 

“You will loose the bet,” said Emmerson, sipping his | full of quick and sensitive affections, to the unrestrained 
wine, } society of a man, matured in intellect, noble in person, 

“ The deuse I shall,”’ exclaimed the exquisite, holding | and endowed with a suavity of manner which would have 
out his segar and knocking the ashes from it with a fin- || concealed his faults from a person of more experience, 


| serwhite and jewelled like a lady’s. “Well, I never || it is not surprizing that the talented and lovely girl 


will calculate upon the actions of you quiet mena again. | learned to look upon him at first with a feeling of grateful 
| would have sworn that you were in love with her.” || interest, which finally deepened in her heart to a sweet 
“So I am,” replied Emmerson, setting down his || trustfulness, which she in her innocence never dreamed 
class, of calling love. With this tranquil feeling she had left 
“Then what in the name of all that is wonderful | the hotel on the night when we introduced her to the 
thould prevent you marrying her?” persisted the other. |! reader, eager for excitement and full of curiosity regard- 
“I cannot afford it, that is all the reason that I know ing a woman who was boldly trampling her way to 


of.” 


notoriety by cloaking infidel principles and immoral 
“Indeed,” rejoined the exquisite, sinking back on the | designs under a préténded championship of woman's 
‘ofa, “I thought that an old aunt or something of that | rights and woman’s equality with man, equally, which 
wn, had died and left her a large property near your never did and never can exist until the order of nature is 
ownin Virginia, and that you were appointed guardian | subverted, and the name of woman becomes a bye word 
both to the estate and the lady, so we supposed of course | and a reproach among those she was created to comfort 
‘uat you would legalize the guardianship for life.” | and bless. 

“So far you are right,” replied Emmerson, more i If Emmerson persuaded that singular and beautiful 
‘armestly than he had yet spoken, * but the old maiden |, girl, within the syren influence of this being, in order to 
‘wnt having lived selfishly single all her life, resolved | unsettle her yet vague principles of religion, his design 
‘at her estate should descend only to a spinster. So || was accomplished, from that fatal night her heart forgot 
‘te added an ugly clause to her will, whereby Miss Par- ] its rest. 

“ns is deprived of her wealth should she ever marry.” ! Again that preacher of iniquity put forth her lectures, 

“That is awkward,” rauttered the lounger, “but she | and again did the infatuated young creature listen, ‘till 
"ill probably accept young Randall after all. He was | the well spring of her thoughts became sullied to the 
“esperately in love with her before this old aunt died, || bottom, and its purity was lost for ever. 

‘sd is rich enough to please himself. Its folly tothink | When Emmerson returned to Virginia with his unfor- 
we wa remain single.” | tunate charge, the carriage swept by the mansion which 

’ Vethaps not,” muttered Emmerson, and a smile of | had so lately become hers. It was a fine old building, 
reuliar meaning came to his lip. “ But good night, || surrounded by a park, and rendered cheerful by a well- 
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kept garden. Every thing was prepared for her recep- 


tion. The old family slaves were all assembled, eager 
for the arrival of their new mistress, and the park gates 
were flung open at her approach—but it was not there 
that she was to take up her abode. 

When Emmerson lifted his ward from the carriage 
and presented her to his servants as their future mistress, 


a queen could not have borne herself toward them | 
In trustfulness of 


with more sweetness or delicacy. 


heart she believed that her dominion would 


there 


end only with her life. Yet she still retained possession | 


of her estate. The marriage tie alone could deprive her 
of that. Her’s was the tie of honor. She had become 
an apt scholar in her new creed, and her heart exulted in 
its independence to public opinion when she thought 
how true they would be to their principles, and how 
much more highly she would be prized by the man 
whom she had learned to love with such intensity, for 
the faith which she had placed in his single promise. 
For a few short months her anticipations were more 


than realized. Domesticated with a man to whom she 


was devotedly attached, endowed with beauty which | 


matured into richer loveliness each day, and gifted with 
talent which ever gave variety to her manner and con- 


versation, it would have been strange had she not for a | 
time retained a powerful influence over the heart to | 
But even then | 


which her own turned for happiness. 
there would arise occasions of humiliation which all her 


independence could not bear her through without some | 


feeling of pain. Many familes with whom as a child she 


had been familiar, lived in their immediate neighborhood, | 


but no one came to welcome her to the haunts of her 
childhood, if they happened to meet her by accident, it 
was to gaze coldly in her face, as if she were a stranger, 
or to pass by with averted looks, still more cruelly cut- 


ting to a sensitive spirit. It was in vain that she accused | 


them in her mind of prejudice and feeble intellect—that 
she looked upon them as persons incapable of compre- 
hending the sublime philosophy which had impelled her 
to fling off all restraint save that imposed by her own 
will. There was an innate sense of degradation at her 
heart which could not be shaken off. 
lonely and miserable in her splétilid and solitary man- 
sion. Emmerson was obliged to absent himself from 
home occasionally, and then thought became irksome. 
Still there was no change in him to warrant one feeling 
of apprehension—he always returned to her with affec- 
tionate haste, and it was not ‘tll after she became a 
mother that one feeling of regret disturbed the serenity 
of her conscience. 

Maternal love is so akin to religion, that it seems 
almost impossible for a mother to remain in unbelief. 
Sometimes when her child lay nestled in her bosom a 
pang would shoot through the heart of that erring mother, 
for she remembered that he had no legal right in the 


home of his father, and that all her care or Emmerson’s | 
. . | Th . al 
generous love, could not shield him from the shame of || thence. The letter ended with a generous renew® . 


illegitimacy. Oh! how her proud heart writhed at the 
thought that the sweet being whom she loved with such 
passionate fondness might yet be taught to blush for the 
mother that had given him birth. That he might fail to 





OF 





At times she felt | 





HONOR. 














| comprehend the sublime train of argument by which sy 





'had silenced her own scruples to an unconsecrat 





union, and join with the world in condeming her, Ty 





consequences of her philosophy began to make they. 
selves keenly felt, but still there were times when « 






would not permit them to render her unhappy, wher 





she could answer the crowing laugh of her child with, 
The bitter fry; 





voice bird-like and cheerful as its own. 
of her conduct were yet to be plucked. 
Caroline was so occupied with her child, that, for, 







time, it drew her attention even from the father, passiov- 





| ately as he was still beloved; but at last she could yy: 





|| fail to remark that he was absent from home more {n- 





! quently, and for longer periods of time, than he hd been 
= . re . * ~ 

|| Since their return to Virginia. She had never doubtei 
| that but once 
the thought flashed through her mind that he migh: 


be drawn away by some other object—the suppositin 






business took him from her side; 











I , 
| seemed hike sacrilege to doubt his constancy. His | 


was too agonizing, and she forced it from her heart. |: 






seemed necessary to her very existence, and her hear 





| grew cold within her bosom at the bare possibility o 





| hving without it. Caroline was naturally of a trusting 
‘and cheerful nature. 


withstanding her position, as ignorant of deception « 





She was still very young, and no 








| treachery, as the child who lay upon her bosom. She 





knew that nothing but death could separate her soon fron 
the father of her child; judging of his heart by wha 
she found in her own, she dreamed on, more thoughilil 
than before these reflections had presented themselves 









_ but as yet not decidedly suspicious or unhappy. Abou! 





‘the time that these thoughts awoke in her mind, a cr 
| cumstance happened that excited her indignation as i 
| had never been aroused before. Though the ladies: 
' her neighborhood had never entered Emmerson’s how 
since she became a resident there, he had frequen) 








received gentlemen, and among the number, Randall, 





| . . . j 
person whom she had rejected while at school in te 


|| vicinity of New-York. Perhaps the first pang which be! 


|| reached her heart was the altered manner of this youl 
Tt was studious) 









| man when they met again in Virginia. 
cold and respectful, but oh! how unlike the gener 






interest in her welfare and pursuits which he had 





betrayed then, even while suffering under the pain of 4 
refusal. On her child’s first birth-day, Emmerson 
| been absent several weeks, when a letter was deliver 

to her from this person which filled her proud sp 

with keen resentment. After dwelling eloquently 
miseries of her position, and expressing a belief that 








had been the victim of a designing man, who had dig* 





fied his treachery in her eyes by the adoption of opiniee’ 
The writer assert 





| which in his heart he despised. 
‘from his certain knowledge, that she would soo ™ 
abandoned for another, and besought her to leave ™ 
house she then occupied, before she was compelled' 
| submit to the carribtltegreliition of being expelled fro 









the offer which he had made at a happier period, « 
| delicately expressed, that it pained her more than of 
| insult could have done. With a burning heart and 
! brow she sat down to answer him. 
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‘maRY!’’---‘‘RABBONI!”’ 37 


“Why am I thus mocked by an offer of love,” she \) to do when he broke upon her slumbers. Poor deserted 
wrote; “I, who am the wife of another, bound by a} mother! her child had become weary with her silence, 
tie which no heart of true honor would dare to violate. | and sat basy with his playthings again, long before she 
J am not deserted; there is no power on earth can | returned to life. It was evening before Caroline de- 
make me believe it. I—I—” | scended to the room where she had parted with her 

She broke off, and sprang eagerly to her feet. A car- last hope of happiness. She sat down by the table 
riage at the moment passed the window by which she | where her half finished answer to Randall still lay, 
was writing, and she caught one glimpse of the face ! and wrote beneath the words of confidence already 
dearest to her on earth, as it was lifted a moment to || there— 
answer her greeting. Oh, how her heart beat as she “T have left his house. I have no friend on earth 
heard the steps let down, and his voice with all its dear || save you, but do not seek me; my heart would loathe 
familiar tones sounding in the passage. Never had she | you if you did.” 
waited his approach with such tumultuous pleasure; || When the letter was sealed, and sent away, she went 


} . . 
| Up to the nursery again, took her child frem his crib, 





she had no power to move, but stood with trembling 


limbs, leaning upon her writing table for support, her | and folded him in a cloak. The boy opened his eyes 
large eyes filled with troubled light, bent earnestly on the ! and burst into a sweet laugh at the sight of his mother 
door. How slow his step was as he came along the | but the smile with which she strove to answer it, was so 
passage! It seemed as if he would never reach the ghastly, that he beeame terrified, and began to cry as 
door which led to her. When he did appear, what) if he had fallen into the arms of a stranger. She 


chilling restraint was in his manner, how cold his bow, | turned his face to her bosom, and drawing the cloak 


and how forced the smile upon his lips! A moment || over him, left the house. 

before, and Caroline would have sprung to his bosom 1 Emmerson’s property bordered on the estate which 
in the fullness of her confidence, but when her gaze fell | still belonged to Caroline, she passed rapidly through 
upon his face, her limbs began to tremble, she sunk the groves and meadows which separated the two man- 
slowly to her seat, and her eyes fell upon the letter to || sions, and late in the evening, glided like a troubled 
which his cold restless look was too sure a commentary. | spirit beneath the shelter of her own roof, with her child 
She took up the letter with a painful smile, and placing ! sobbing upon her bosom. It was thus the heiress took 
itin his hands, asked him if there was truth in what it 
said. i T'o be continued. 


possession of her estate. ° 


Emmerson took the letter from her hand as if glad of | : 
an excuse for avoiding the look of agony which had Original. 
settled on that young creature’s face. The blood rushed || ee vn seat 
over his brow, and his eye seemed willing to rest on tg! Ihored -.F wd toads i 
any thing but the pale girl whom he had wronged so | 
terribly. She was answered. His silence and embar- || Sue turned her from the empty cell, 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN,. 


rassment was enough; her face grew white as death, Where jate the prince of glory lay ; 


and without one word of reproach, she tottered from the || A shadow in her spirit fell— 
room. Her Lord was borne away. 

Retees ae 5 “If thou hast spoiled the tomb, 

rson flung the letter which had conveyed the 1 And for its new born light, 

Hast left the pall of ancient gloom, 
with a gesture of impatience. Oh, wanderer of the night, 

“Confound the impertinent fellow,” he muttered, but || Tell me !” 
after a pause he added, “ still, he has done me a service. He looked into her earnest eyes, 
I could not have told her myself. How deucedly pale Where lately shone hope’s dazzling dew— 


' | Her lips of th tion dy 
she was. She bears it better than I expected, though. ae SO Se ear enna ree 


information of his intended marriage, upon the floor, | 


i 
i| 


Tha ‘ Now of the lily’s hue, 
nk Heaven the worst is over, unless,” he added, | He saw were quivering with dismay. 


rstlessly, “she takes it into her head to kill herself or | One word could light those eyes again, 
the boy. I should like to keep him; still it might be And banish every grief away ; 


| : st 
wkward. I will see her again, and settle it all in the | Gus werd ring Sask Cho tye event ved, 
meine.” gain, One word restore the dead ! 
S° | 
| 


And pleasure substitute for pain ; 
With these disjointed sentences passing through his ’Twas music when he spake it, 
mind, Emmerson went to his own room, still congratu- “ Mary!” 

‘ating himself that his victim had seemed to suffer less She turned herself, and from that face 


than he anticipated. Little did the selfish man dream Or beauty, every cave was Ged 

that she lay, at that moment, strgtched senseless on the mers» 

floor of her child’s nursery, o the beautiful little | And something meekly pede’ 

‘reature, terrified by her fall, had crept to her side, As look our skies when midnight’s cloud 
where he was lying with his rosy cheek pressed to her's, Is chased, and they are overspread 

tnd his dimpled hand buried amid the dishevelled | em emp Aegean ™ 
masses of her bright hair; wondering why she did not Sallsty tl tee ecrniee 

open her eyes and answer his caresses as she was wont | * Rasaont!” ’ 
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TECUMSEH’S LAST BATTLE. 

















TECUMSEH sees naught can prevail, 
He sees each Briton ally fail, 


Original. 






TECUMSEH’S LAST BATTLE. | 





And captive yield him; 





FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. H Yet fights he with determined arm, 












































































‘ , . BY T 
ae | Turns not aside for fear of harm, 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. HI Asks naught to shield him; 
a. i But cheers with shouts his dusky band, T 
1} a : . ? "7 
A snout of battle in the air— i Waving aloft his red right-hand. go 
. . . ot th 
A noise of rattling thunder there— : : , 
The t 6 yur Who on his war-steed tall and white, vout 
1e trumpet braying,— 7 : 
. Amid the thickest of the fight late 
The short, sharp sound of rifle shot— er — 
—T ° . ~ | Is now careering, emp! 
The imprecation fierce and hot— ; A 7 
‘ +? His sabre dealing deadly blows eight 
The war-horse neighing, . : re 
~~ 2 i Upon the fiercest of his foes? their 
As ’mid half-leafless limbs he sees : ‘ 
ae | Hark! he is cheering this 
The dusky aborigines. P : ; 
H Kentucky’s hunters to th’ attack, sease 
1} . 
. . 1! » re 2 ~1- > , ack. he 
The savage cometh nigh and nigher, While move the red-men slowly back -_ 
, 1p J20 i« } ’ ike : E : to 
The war-yell ris th high and higher, l ’Tis Jonnson ! meet him, Indian king! i 
I pri oe j | Shp eek portions Bg years 
e $ set, the mm hard, s ste , — 
Defiance sits on features scarred 1 pias beg — 2g hey feelin 
— aye ’ i Within his skull, as in a cell, and it 
- The is firing ; , And to the white-man’s hottest hell, ing to 
ey come—and man to man they close: i} Hi es 
, is spirit hurry. them | 
2 re > a7 ! ‘a 1 
Death to the weakest of the foes! Meet him, ere he be past and gone— 
set him ! : . 
The war-club ’gainst the bayonet, Meet him! he brings thy death-doom on. 
In fierce and wr strife is set, The chieftain raised his shining steel, - 
And sudden clashing. . ’ ‘ a 
. bag aaah ; | He saw his foeman’s war-horse reel, 
Tecumsen, with his might and main, | As if expiring; For 
. 7 . . ’ m1 
Sends the red hatchet to the brain, } He deemed already dealt the stroke— a, 
The skull-bone crashing. i But hark and see! the sound and smoke! Bees 
Down falls the pale face to the ground, ! Of pistol-firing— Stra 
. : g 
Scattered his blood and brains around. Red man and white went down together, To t 
Like battli i, ; Will b 
’ ’ . zike battling trees in stormy weather. he, 
On! patriot and honest man ! Movie 
| 
And, ending as thou hast began, | * . » * . * Love 
Rend thou asunder, T ; 1 I wil 
The chain the white men forge for thee, | SCUMSER, patriot and brave, And be 
‘ 5 . ! Scorning to live the white-man’s slave, 
Swearing nor thee nor thine shall be, te spl eevee 5 Such 
Cmenenicn totes His chain disdainigg, M 
“ P , a May 
4 PP Ft i Where has thy dauntless spirit fled ? ‘ 
Then sweep them off, with sudden stroke, | Is’t with tl A li Heil 
As fells the Thunder-God the oak. oe Bi 
That no complaining 
The fight grows fiercer. Quick and hot Comes from thy brethren, when their rights 
Is heard the ringing rifle-shot Are trampled on by robber whites ? Quiet 
vv 
And bullet rushing. The x 
‘ ' si : 
Down sinks yon warrior. His blood No matter! thou shalt have a place, Silenc 
Forth from his heart in purple flood Last ee we pate won OF th 
Is fastly gushing— | , - wees dees temple; What 
Then slower comes—then flows no more— an aotes ages Gases ee That | 
The last drops stiff’ning into gore. Unto thy countrymen and mine, And, f 
A stern example, In sea 
Another falls; half man, half boy, | The noblest of a noble stock, 
. . ‘ . seaftar »_ 8 , ° . ' 
That morn a fair bride’s only joy, Last chieftain of the SHawanock ! Shall } 
Joy nipped in growing. a = = What 
There is a round hole in his breast, “L 
. Oricin or Traves anv Proressions.—Most ' Like 
Bored by the ball that gave him rest. 7 tg - To the 
: : a | the trades, professions, and ways of living among ™ 
No blood is flowing. | Re oalin sihatn aubal ; -e of pleasute Hopek 
He bleeds withi in knits his b | kind, take their original either from the love of pl ; 
e bleeds within, pain knits his brow— : , 
Hi fe j P ‘dl ‘or the fear of want. The former, when it becomes <— th 
is young wife is a widow now. ss ; ’ 
young | violent, degenerates into luxury, and the latter int et cay 
° . * * * - I Wors] 





|| avarice. — Addison, P 





—Most * 
mong ms" 
of pleasur® 
yecomes + 
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EARLY 


Original. 
EARLY LAYS; 


COMPRISING SONGS AND SONNETS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ATALANTIS,’ ‘THE YEMASSEE,’ ‘GUY RIVERS,’ 
‘THE KINSMAN,’ ETC. ETC. 


Tue verses which follow, form but a very small part | 


ofa collection which has been growing upon the hands 


of the writer, in various shapes, almost from his earliest 


youth. Some of them have been the production of his 
later years, though, it has occasionally furnished the 


employment of his leisure intervals, in the last six or 


eight of his life, to revise their crudities and retouch '| 


their fainter outlines. 


this pain-taking, but he has not found himself pos- | 


sessed of sufficient courage to destroy them. 
them over on these occasions, they presented themselves 


to him like so many friends and relatives, loved and | 


honored in their day, who had been absent for many 


vears. They recall scenes and associations, events and 


feelings, which, it is not always unprofitable to remember; | 

. . . . } 
and itis rather in homage to the past, than as an offer- | 
ing to the present, that he would now seek to present | 


them for the future. W. G. S. 


I. SONNET.—I WILL BREATHE MUSIC. 


| will breathe music in the little bell 
That cups this flow’r, until it takes a tone, 
For every feeling human heart has known: 
Though hearts their secrets do not often tell, 


Mine is the spell to win them. I will wake 


Strains, which, though new to men, they shall not fail | 


To tremble when they hearken; as an old tale 
Will by surprize the absent wanderer take, 
Moving his spirit with a strange delight. 
Love will I win from friendship; the old lure 
I will make new; and all the new, secure; 
And beauty never more shall fade from sight! 
Such charms—the magic fruit of holiest pow’r— 
May gather in the blue cells of a flower. 


Il.—QUIET IS ON THE EARTH, 
I. 

Quiet is on the Earth, and in the Sky 
The moon rides gloriously ; 
Silence is o’er the city, and the gush 
Of the sweet south is all that breaks the hush ; 
What wonder then, when life has ceased all jar, 
That thou becom’st my spirit’s only star, 
And, from my bosom’s depth, my soul should move, 
In search of thine, dear love ! 


II. 
Shall I not wake when human strife is o'er, 
What I have woo’d and watch’d for, to adore ! 
Like some heart-humbled devotee, I bow, 
To the cold idol that disdains his vow; 
Hopeless, like him, my prayers in vain are sent, 
Into the far delusive firmament— 
Yet cans’t thou not the right to bow deny, 
I Worship, though I die. 


He is not so sure that they deserve | 


Looking | 


LAYS. 


II. 
Oh, graciously, in the blue sky, the stars, 
Smile goldenly from out their silver cars, 
And Earth, enamor’d of each gentle gleam, 
Sleeps, as if favored with some happy dream. 
While all around thus waits upon delight, 
Why dost thou rise thus coldly on my sight— 
Thou break’st the quiet of the scene I "prove, 
Yet oh! be there, my love! 


Iil.—'TIS THY FIRST VISION. 


’Tis thy first vision of Glory— 
Lo! he is sleeping beside thee ; 
Sweet is the boy in his slumber; 
Slumber more beautiful, never 
Curtain’d the eyes of an infant— 
Hung on his lips like a zephyr, 
Or dew from his tongue a sweet laughter, 
Such as an angel might share in. 
Dark are his violet eyelids, 
Soft with a tear dewy-glist’ning; 
Red on his cheeks are the blossoms 
Of youth and ineffable beauty ; 
And, o’er his brow, how transcendant, 
Bright with all colors and glowing 
Lovely as Summer’s first rainbow, 
Circles the halo of Heaven. 


I. 
Madden not, gazing upon him, 
Thus he but sleeps to beguile thee; 
Dare not to kiss from his eyelids 
The pearl-drops that gather and glisten, 
Like gems, the first tribute of ocean 
Cast on the grey sands and shining, 
Bright, in the last glance of evening. 
Waken him not in thy passion, 
Sore is the grief he will bring thee, 
Hard is the task he will set thee, 
Soon, with the daylight beginning, 
Late, with the midnight, unending; 
Toil that will make thee to weary, 
Sinking to die by the wayside, 
With an eye and a hand ever stretching, 
To the lone unattainable summits. 


IV.—EXHORTATION. 


| Go forth with a good counsel. Be’t thy task 
To note its lessoning well. Deny the extreme, 
| Keep still the middle path, the modest garb, 
And be a watcher, calm, considerate ! 
Sit thee beneath the pleasant shade and mark, 
| So that thou lend’st thy help, the toils of man, 
' Thy fellow as thy friend. Rest thee not long, 
| In a vain idlesse, 'till old Time shall come 
| With deeds more harsh than words, to drive thee on, 
| Sad, with unwilling footsteps, to thy home, 
|| ’Twere the worst word of all, if thou should’st hear 
| The guardian Giver of thy benefits, 
|, Reproach thy stewardship—charging thy slack soul 
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That did forget its duties, glad to lose 
Its solemn dues to Heaven—happy to dream, 
A life which was so profitless, away! 


V.—BILLOWS. 


Gently, with sweet commotion, 
Sweeping the shore, 

Billows, that break from ocean, 
Rush to our feet; 

Slaves, that, with fond devotion, 
Prone to adore, 

Seek not to stint with measure, 
Service that’s meet— 

Bearing their pearly treasure 
Flinging it round, 

Shouting, the while, the pleasure, 
True service knows, 

Then, as if bless’d with leisure, 
Flung on the yellow ground, 

Taking repose ! 


VIL.—THE SELF TAUGHT. 


Some men are Nature’s favorites. They were born 
Beneath the canopy of trees in May, 

When beauty fills the sky, and from the bud, 
Breathes the fresh odor—when the merry birds, 
Go, singing, through the air; and whirls aloft, 

In a mad paroxysm of delight, 

The wanton mocker of a thousand tongues, 
Pouring a torrent of prophetic song, 

She has been 

A gentle mother, leading them away 

From the confined embraces of the town, 

To the secluded walk beneath old trees, 

And teaching them that life is there alone, 

The sweet life of romance. 


That stuns the wood to silence. 


They have gone forth, 


And brought her flow’rs and filled her lap with them ; 


And she has told them of the life of each, 
Some very pleasant stories. It is sweet 
To be taught thus! No musty books—no rules, 
In close pent walls that shut out the blue sky, 
And trammel the young Fancy into wo— 

But all is sweet indulgence. 'Tis my pride, 
That I have thus been tutor’d. Nature came, 
And took me for her charge when I was young, 
And brought me up herself. I was not taught 
Vain histories of school-men—men of cloud, 

And vapor, with philosophies of straw— 

That strove in bubble-hunting. Ancient tongues, 
That having answered for their day, had gone 
Into forgetfulness, ne'er tortur’d mine! 

Destined for life, the present and the real— 
Condemn’'d to its necessities, and full 

Of all its glorious conquests—its new truths, 

And coming victories—I was not taught 

Dead languages, nor doom'd to nightly toil, 

In doctrines, better dead, that never lived. 

The present was my own—best heritage! 


I look'd upon the past enjoying it— 


EARLY LAY 





} Trod the same ground that they had travel’ed o'er, 
|| The sage and soldier of dim ages gone, 
! What did I need, 
|W ith the same feelings and affections stored— 
| For I drew milk from breasts which they had drawn— 
\ || To toil through their adventures? 


I In the same company. 


They were mine, 
| Already, i in my progress. 


I was taught 
| By the same tutor, happy that I was! 


VIL—WHERE BY DARROW’S EV'NING WATERS, 


I. 

Where by Darrow’s evening waters, 
Hang the weeping willows low, 

There they sat, the twilight daughters, 
Ever beautiful with wo: 

Murmuring songs of fitful sorrow— 
Sorrow mingled with such sweetness, 
That it would not know completeness, 

But for softening tears, that borrow 
From the yielding heart compliance. 
And such touching fond reliance 

On the rapture of the morrow-— 

That the hearer weeps for pleasure, 

As the music o’er him creeps, 

And he finds increasing measure, 
In his pleasure, that he weeps. 


Il. 

Sleeps he then beside the waters, 
By that twilight song opprest; 
Softly gliding, then, the daughters 

Steal beside his rest. 
Three young maids of touching sweetness, 
Born of dew, and light, and air, 
Mourning still the life of fleetness, 
That belongs to birth so rare. 
Yet, so human still their ’plaining, 
In his heart strange pangs arise, 
And a new life they are gaining 
From the drops that fill his eyes. 
Reason good for sorrow’s power, 
In that sad and dreaming hour— 
Far beyond their hapless plight 
Is his own and kindred birth; 
Born of air, and dew, and light, 
He is also born of earth. 


| VIIL—COMPOSED AT THE SEAT OF A FRIEND! 
SAINT PAUL’S PARISH, 8. C. 
Summers! if to thy court the robin comes, 
Cheerily chirping—and the yellow-bird, 
That in the thorny thicket, hourly hums, 
Like some wild vagrant, with a wilder word 
Of thoughtless ease and mimic pleasantry; 
If, at the season when the mock-bird pairs, 
The wanton warbler at thy window sings, 
Sending his spirit forth in melody ; 
If the devoted dove no longer fears 
The sheltering close that all about her spring’ 
Striding the worker’s hoe and scarcely fleeing, 





rawn 


mine, 


FRIEND | 


TO MALVINA.---THE MOTHER’ S PRAYER.---ETC. 41 


(Though then most taught to love and cherish being) 
In fear away, when the old man appears— 

If these, unharmed ones, thus speak with me, 
Thou hast an evidence that nobly cheers, 

And with no scruple I award it thee ! 


IX.—* WAKING I GATHER.” 


Waking, I gather 
From silence and night, 
The peace that I never 
Could win from the day ; 
The sad spirit rather 
Retires from the light, 
Imploring for ever 
The daylight away. 
The soul which is bounded 
By bonds which it hates, 
Still flies to the lonely, 
Sad shades which are free ; 
The heart which is wounded 
By loss of its mates, 
To the night shadows only, 
For solace may flee. 
And when the soft moonlight, 
Is streaming around ; 
When, curling the billow, 
And, sweet from the sea, 
The night breeze takes flight, 
With a murmuring sound ; 
Then, from their cold pillow, 
Ascending to me, 
Sweet spirits of sadness 
Keep watch o’er my heart; 
The dark doubt is fleeting 
The moment they come ; 
The fear and the madness, 
That vex’d me, depart, 
While Faith and Love meeting 
Bring peace to my home. w. 


Original. 
TO MALVINA. 


BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 
Tue winds have ceased, the leaves are still, 
The waters gently roll ; 
Ah! why not such sweet freedom move 
The pulses of my soul! 


Methought that passing down this vale, 
My youth would fly for aye ; 

As o'er its clear and crystal bed, 
Yon streamlet glides away ; 


But seeing in thine eye’s soft gleam, 
Beauties that charm my sight; 

I trembled, as upon that stream, 
Trembles the moon's pale light. 








Original. | 
THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


My treasure on the sea, 
Father in heaven, I consecrate to thee ! 
Guard thou the mother’s hope with tender care— 
Yield to the pleadings of a mother’s prayer! 


Watch o’er my wayward boy, 
Lest evil thoughts his lonely hours employ, 
And his untainted heart be taught to sin, 
And the fierce tempter strive his soul to win! 


Upon the slippery deck 
Be thou his strength; or ’mid the fearful wreck 
With thy sufficient arm his form enclose, 
Nor add his anguish to my weight of woes! 





I give him with my prayer 
And helpless sorrow, to thy holy care! 
I would have kept him still, but free and bold 
His spirit pined to leave my narrow fold ! 


A mother’s love is deep, 
But thine, oh father! will not, may not sleep ! 
Thou canst alone, my troubled spirit read— 
Its depth and height are thine, its strength and need ! 
10NE. 


Original. 


ON SEEING MY MOTHER’S MINIATURE. 


BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 

My Mother's face! my lost! my loved ! 

The first on which mine infant eye unclosed— 
My mother’s smile! the first that moved 

With joy, the breast that on her own reposed— 
|My mother’s voice! the first that taught my knee 
To bend—and bade me lift my voice to thee 
Great God! to whom her own oft rose for me! 
’Tis there—my mother’s high and polished brow, 
My mother’s eye beams softly on me now! 
And, as I gaze, surely that pictured form 
| Is glowing—ay—with mortal being warm! 
| The pale lips move—the saint-like eye looks down— 
And hark! whence comes that unforgotten tone, 
That prayerful blessing! see—my brain is wild! 
The buried mother smiles upon her child! 
She points to where our souls may be rejoined— 
She fades—oh ! mother leave me not behind! 
My tears have chased the dear illusion—stay— 
Sweet mother—spirit! pass not thus away !— 
’Tis gone! but, angel mother! for that sky 
Where thou art, I will fit my soul—on high 
We soon shall meet again! thou'rt only gone 
Thy child to welcome to her maker's throne ! 
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Original, || their birth and family pride caused therm to draw a line o 
| demarcation between themselves and the sons of ¢jt). 


THE GONDOLIER. | 


zens, nevertheless they seemed to consider that | wa 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. | entitled to ally myself to their party, thinking, no douty, 
ey | that my wealth counterbalanced the want of nobjlj: 
DurinG a short pails in  Venic ec, it was my) y ; bili, 


Y || and on all occasions, I became a participator in the; 
habitual custom to enjoy the sweet hours of twilight in ; I P ts 


sailing among the canals and lagoons, in one or other | . 
. | nothing, but countenanced my most unbounded desires, 


of the many beautiful gondolas which, at every quarter, | , : : ; 
whe y 2 § las hich, ry 4q ’ | and liberally provided me with money, in the suppor 
are to be obtained for a trifling expense. Among the || 
j : || tion that I should acquire a rank in society from suck 
various gondoliers whom I employed, was one whose | 
‘ a. | associations, which my birth could not for me procure. 
appearance and conversation peculiarly attracted my!  ,, eoaies 
/ Among the party, was a young Patrician, Lorenn 
notice. He was a man, I should consider, nearly sixty || M 
orosoni, of one the most ancient families of Venic: 
years of age, and who, although thus old, yet presented | Hi 
is illustrious house having given no less than fow 
a noble person, with most exquisitely formed features— || D 
oges to the republic, he was one of the haughtiest o! 
his conversation, too, was likewise characterized by a | 
the young nobles, and had particularly distinguished 


| extravagancies and pleasures. My father, too, hehe. me 


| 
purity and elegance of language, which showed that he | || himself by his studies. We were exactly of the sane 
had moved in a better sphere than the lower order of | 0 th ee 
age, and being addicted to the same tastes and amus 
Venetians. Whenever I could find Fabiano, for that | ae 
hi } loli I | ments, soon became inseparable. One trait in bis 
w name, I ondolie was certain to : 
oe ee SS | character, and which exalted him highly in my esteem 
engage him, and thus, from frequent association, a kind | site: Wie: Seeitiienie Deetetti tn: die, Sitio of wi 
H} uy 
of intimacy was soon established between us. One | | He spoke with disdain of the arrogance of the Pati 
evening we were more conversant than usual, and Fabi- | cians. A republic without individual liberty, was, i 
» » » | 
ane happening to vemerk thet he hed been in Furic, is eye, an absurdity, and the extreme mopar of 
from which capital I had just come, I ventured to hint | base cnt: seiiiendin th aut 
—* That I was of that he had once seen better | pride: 
as 5 wee Sapien Cust Be Ban ease coen be er | nounced the Venitian oligarchy a hundred times mor 
Jays.” My remark called from him a deep sigh, and | d 
— y Ps ! despotic than an absolute monarchy, and at every op 
he mournfully replied— ! 
“ Ah, Signor, you are right, but they are gone never 
to return.” P ; 
, oe tees to a family of unbounded power, the poniard or 
“Is your life a secret?” I inquired. ‘ You have! . - ‘ 
: wave would certainly have silenced him. 
always appeared to me to be suffering from some deep), Our studies being completed, we hastened to Veric 
grief. If you are willing, confide in me, Febiane; I to once more repose in the arms of our families. | 
promice thet your confidence shall not be abused. | our conversation, I had frequently heard him mentio 
“a nha 4 ” “ 7 ~ 2 ’ # 
Rs I believe ™ signor,” he gone te al the name of his sister, whose beauty and amiable qua 
. u w on ||. , , 
ie in you; to tell you my sorrow, perhaps will lighten | | ties, he extolled with all the fervor of a fond brother 
my heart, but I fear I will fatigue you with that whic h | | and I, naturally inheriting a romantic disposition, 
you cannot help, and in which you cannot be expected to || ensee ‘tashel with the tenderest sentiments for th 
take an interest.” | ; Emil; 
Stent a ei ied. “I shave it, | oun Emilie . 
You do not know, replied. et me have it. ||" ,, Lodovico Morosoni, the father of Lorenzo, receive! 
. . ” 
vas . . secrecy. . 2 ie 
i . mm Sa F cmag ape ne ae a : me with the greatest affability, when he learned I 
- n his oars, he thus began his narration | : : ? , — 
xe <7 ae 8 the friend of his son, and although of an aristocrs 


without further preface. : : a all 
P nature, his manners were gentle, and his courtesy ™ 


| portunity, sought to disseminate his doctrines among 
the students of the university, and had he not belonged 


" 
| 


THE GONDOLIER’S STORY. | gracious. He intoduced me to his spouse, the Lad 
“T was not always a gondolier, signor, but circum- || Beatrice, who was equally kind, in her reception of 
stances over which I had no control, compelled me to | There, too, for the first time, I beheld Emilia. Tl 
adopt the calling. I was born in Venice, and although | ! dream of my heart was then realized—my destiny ¥% 
I am now known as Fabiano, my right name is Gaétono || written. I will not attempt to describe her perso " 
Fiorello. My father, who was one of the wealthiest || my adoration of her, would render my language impr 
merchants, determined that I, his only child, should be || ous. She was all that perfection in humanity cou 
educated in a style equal to the sons of our republican || achieve, and my youthful heart was at once captivate: 
nobles, and with this design, I was sent to the college “From that moment, a total alteration took place” 
of Padua, one of the most ancient and famous in Italy. || my feelings—sleeping or waking, Emilia was ow 
“ bad reached, at this time, my twentieth year, and || before my eyes. I loved her! ‘ Love the daughter 
with all the passions natural to that age, sought for|) Morosoni?” said I, to myself; ‘ what temerity.” Ev" 
though my passion was reciprocated, how could I ¢ 


amusement in the intervals of my studies. With e 
money at my command, and the thousand temptations || hope that the chief of a Ducal family would consent © 
which presented themselves, I need not say that I was | give his daughter to a plebeian. Lorenzo quick! 
soon initiated into all the gaieties of fashionable life. | marked a change in my appearance and feelings, ™ 

A certain number of young Patricians, at this time, | questioned me as to the cause. I replied that nv 
were. studying at the same university, and although | owing to an illness which then had befallen my father 
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THE GONDOLIER. 





ind endeavored to assume my former look of joy and || love you, and my heart can never love another; but 
| . . * 

content. _you know the insurmountable barrier that is placed 

“It happened at this time the carnival came on, || between us; the pride of family will never permit our 


that joyous season of ball and masque. One night there || union, and therefore it is better that we crush the flower 
J?) 
{ 


was a magnificent féte given at the house of a senator, | of our loves in the bud, and in saying this, she covered 
named Zeno, to which his son, Manfredi, had invited I her face with her hands, while I beheld a tear glisten- 
myself and some other students who had studied with || ing through her fingers. A tear—a tear of Emilia’s, 
him at Padua, and among the female guests was Emi- | and for me. Oh, moment—oh, only and happy Inxury 
lia. About midnight, fatigued with the dance and the | that was ever on me conferred. 


heat of the apartments, Emilia expressed a desire to | 


‘«« Emilia,’ said I to her with fervor, ‘dear Emilia— 
inhale the breeze, and, in obedience to her request, her || arbiter of my destiny—if you desire it, I will struggle to 
brother and myself conducted her to the balcony which | subdue my passion. Fear nothing from my love. I shall 
overlooked the sea. It was a night never to be effaced | adore in silence, and respect your peace a hundred 
from my remembrance. The brilliant moon rolled | times more than my life.’ 

through a sky of spotless ether, over which were scat- | “The return of Lorenzo interrupted this brief and 
tered innumerable stars, and the pure breeze came || indecisive conversation. The confusion of his sister 
blandly o’er the cheek of Emilia as the wings of a | appeared to strike him; he regarded me with astonish- 
zephyr saluting the rose. Oh, night of beauty! I was | ment, and without speaking, conducted Emilia back to 
then young, rich and happy—in the mansion of one of | the saloon. 


the most powerful noblemen of Venice, and by the side || “‘ The next day I was on the grand canal in my gon- 
: , r 1} : wn 

of the idol of my heart. Alas, what a contrast! What | dola, when I encountered Lorenzo. 

am I now? an humble gondolier, poor, old and forsa-|| ‘1 have been looking for you. I desire to speak 


ken, without a prop to sustain me, or a friend to soothe |, with you,’ said he, coldly. 
my griefs. Oh, would to Heaven that this heart would | 
burst.” 


“*Well!’ replied I, ‘you have found me; what do 

| you require?’ and passing into his gondola, he drew 
The old man buried his head in his hands, and wept. | the curtains, and spoke as follows: 

| sought not to interrupt the luxury of grief, but awaited | we Gaetano,’ said he, in a low and collected tone, 

his recital. At length he continued : 
“Emilia removed her mask, and we seated ourselves 

to listen to the music, and the plaintive barcarole, as it 


‘ Gaetano, you love my sister. It is vain for you to deny 


it—I know, and am certain of it.’ 


ee 


I will not dissimulate with you,’ I replied; ‘ it is 
came from the fishermen in the distant lagoons. Sud-| true. I do love your sister—love her to distraction.’ 
denly there glanced before us an elegant domino, who, |) “‘ How, sir?’ cried he, ‘do you not know the 
in the soft voice of a female, said, ‘ Does Lorenzo prefer | immense barrier which exists between you?’ 


the charms of a moonlight revery to the delights of the 
dance ?’ 


| “Yes, Lorenzo, I know the distance which sepa- 
| rates us, but I also know your friendship for me, and I 
“At these words the masquer vanished, and Lorenzo ! have dared to believe that it will now not be withheld,’ 
followed her swiftly, promising to return. For the first | ““¢Count not on that,’ cried he, with vehemence, 
time in my life, I was alone with Emilia; at the same | ‘count not on that; my friendship for an ingrate, will 
moment the moon broke forth in all its glory. The || never lead me so far as to sacrifice the honor of my 
‘ene was magnificent. Sea, tower, dome and spire, | house.’ 
vere embathed in the radiance, and Emilia, casting her || ‘The honor of your house, Lorenzo! I do not 
*y¢s toward Heaven, as if ravished with the splendor of || understand you. Where are those republican senti- 
te scene, looked like a seraph in breathless adoration. || ments that you so lately professed? those high and 
““T see,’ said I, ‘ that Emilia prefers to gaze upon | generous feelings which actuated your every movement. 
the beauties of nature, to induge in the luxury of soli- | The honor of your house! Think you that the love of 


tude, to the turbulent pleasures of the féte.’ an honest man for the daughter of a Venetian noble is a 


“* Ah, Gaétano "’ she replied, with a deep sigh ; ‘ all } stain upon the ‘scutcheon of your family? I am, it is 
tearts have their moments of sadness.’ | true, the son of a merchant, but his conduct is without 

“*Sadness!’ I exclaimed. ‘Surely thou knowest reproach, and the integrity of his sentiments entitle him 
nought but happiness !” | to the respect of the republic. We are simple citizens, 


““ Alas!’ murmured she, with a sweet smile, ‘what I I allow, but we are rich and powerful, and, after all, 
happiness 2” } there are few families that lay claim to nobility, but 

“‘Ttis to love! I passionately exclaimed. || what have derived their rank from the exercise of the 

“The vehemence with which I pronounced these || merchant's profession. I mean no disrespect to the 
words, made her start, and borne on by the violence } heir of Morosoni, who is my friend. I wish still to 
"my feelings, I continued— hold him as such, but I will not sacrifice the indepen- 

“Are you unhappy, Emilia ?—unhappy that you love? | dence of principle and honesty, to pride and aristocratic 
Am I the unfortunate cause? If so do not blame me. | tyranny.’ Lorenzo, who had listened to me with impa- 
I cannot see thee but to adore.’ | tience, said: 


“Emilia became pale and trembling, and looking “*Enough, sir. It is not for you to tax me with a 


‘fon me, said, ‘I will be plain with you, Gaétano. I change in my principles ; but why should I be surprized? 
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THE 


I have descended too far in making you the friend || 
of my heart. This is a fit reward for my folly.’ 

“* This language, Lorenzo, is astonishing and offen- | 
sive,’ I replied. ‘I had hoped to have been able to) 
appeal to your reason—to your feelings, but I see with 
profound regret, that I can to neither; but be assured, 


GONDOLIER. 


ligenee that a magificent mask was that night to \ 


given at the Morosoni palace, and I at once resolyed 


under diguise, to be admitted, and thus, perhaps, pro- 
cure a sight of the being of my love. Stefano acquiesce 
in my design, and having obtained for me the necessary 


disguise, at midnight, I departed for the palace. Amide, 


if aught could persuade me from continuing my addres- | the bustle and confusion which reigned, as the guess 
ses to your sister, your menaces would be the very arrived, it was not difficult to effect admission, and | 
shortly found myself in the principal apartment. 4, 


I entered, I was seized with a giddiness, and nearly wa 


last.’ 

«Tf they cannot, at least, I shall forbid your ever | 
beholding Emilia again.’ falling, when my eyes chanced to rest upon Emilia 

“* That is a right, sir,’ I answered quickly, ‘ which I 
shall take the liberty to contest.’ 

“«« We shall see,’ said Lorenzo. 

“The dispute being ended, we parted. We who l contrasting strangely with the rich habiliments in which 
were once inseparable friends, were now irreconcilable ! she was attired. Around her were seated her parents, and 
enemies. I returned to my home, and shortly after, I || by her side stood Lorenzo. 1 saw, too—oh, agony—ny 
received*a letter from the elder Morosoni, couched in I rival bending over, and breathing in her ear his words 
respectful yet serious language, requesting that I should | of—perhaps of love, but to which she coldly listened 
| In perceiving Grimani, my first feeling was to place my 


| She was seated upon a sofa, without her mask; he; 
| face was pale, and her beautiful eyes, once bright a 


| diamonds, were sunk and lustreless; her whole aspect 


no more consider myself a visitor at his palace. 
. . | > . . 

“ What was to be done? how was I to obtain a sight || hand upon my sword. Judge of my feclings—of my 

of Emilia? If I dared to force myself into the palace, | horrid situation. There, in the midst of a magnificen 


certain destruction, 1 was sure, awaited me. Thus | assembly, surrounded by the richest and most poweriil 
circumstanced, my only consolation was, at night, to | in Venice, with a thousand lamps making the scew 
wrap myself in my mantle, and pace before the gates of | more brilliant than day—a thousand instruments sen‘: 
the palace, in hopes that I should see her at her case- || ing forth their strains of melody, and the laugh ani 


ment, or to embark in my gondola, and give myself up ! smile of joy and innocence around me. There I stoo! 


a prey to melancholy, watching the dashing of the | enve 
waves, and imaging them to the agitated feelings of my || furies of love and hate. I was as the dark cloud whieh 
. | 


bosom. | conceals the tempest, ere the thunderbolt bursts for! 
“ At this time, [ had a valet in my service, by name, || to level and destroy. 

Stefano, who was attached to the maid-servant of | “As I thus stood, a rich mask approached me, ani 

Emilia, and entrusting him with my secret, I endea- || laughingly said to the others around him, ‘ What silen 


Why, his very habit is th 


loped in my robe of darkness, burning with the 


vored to gain intelligence of what was passing in the || visitor have we here ? 
Morosoni palace, but this, too, was denied me, all access || symbol of melancholy.’ 
being strictly guarded. All that he could learn was, || “I recognized the voice of ‘my friend, Manfredi, b 
that Emilia was destined, by her parents, to espouse a | replied not, and only endeavored to elude his present 
member of the Grimani family, but against whom she I by mixing in the throng; but he was not to be evaded 


had expressed herself in terms of strong repugnance. and seizing my arm, continued, ‘I will know who ¥ 


"a 7 . ° | . ’ . . . . 
This report of Stefano served only to increase my agony, || have here,’ and was about to look beneath my mas 
In || when finding it impossible to elude his vigilance, I whis 


while my rage against Grimani knew no bounds. 


. } . . 
every place, and at all hours, I sought to encounter him, | pered in his ear— 


but in vain. || “* Manfredi, in the name of Heaven, be not so indis 


“One day, having wandered in search of him, I found | creet. I am Gaétano Fiorello !’ 


‘ ave 
myself opposite the church of Saint Marc, and entering || “*Tmprudent!’ he exclaimed aloud, then lower 


it, sought to calm my agitated bosom by the holy soli- || his voice, in great agitation said—* why have you com 
tude of the place. Leaning against a pillar, I beheld a| here? Know you not that if you are discovered, ins" 


female figure closely enveloped in a mantle, which || death will follow your temerity?’ As he uttered the 


Suddenly she approach- | words, Lorenzo passed before us. 


“*Do yo know, Manfredi,’ he demanded, ‘ whe * 
, , 
I have several times observ 


entirely concealed her visage. 


Regardless of the place, | broke the seal, and read : 


“* There are beings who «till love you. They wish to sacri- || 
fice Emilia in marriage to Grimani, but she will never consent, |) aalne — : allyin he 
A convent shall receive her sooner. For her sake, support life. | ase altoge ther true to him, and I am ying 

BIANCA.’ 


She 
This }) otherwise I should have 


mine, who is a litile suspicious that his mistres” 


upon his folly.’ 
“* Enough; [I shall therefore respect his incog™™ 


Emilia then loved me. 
his name 


“ Oh, joy unutterable. 
prayed that for her sake, I should support life. demanded 
unexpected intelligence revived again my hopes, and I | business,’ and saying this, he left us. 
| “ Thus saved by the quickness of my friend, 


One morning shortly | , 7 
on the eve of departing, when my eye again ange 


felt as breathing a new existence. 
after this, Stefano entered my apartment with the intel- 
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the figure of Emilia, and I was rivetted to the spot. “ T would have fallen upon my sword, L would have 


She was moving about the apartment in the midst of | plunged into the canal, had not Manfredi prevented me. 


admirers, and I involuntarily joined the group. I Securing my weapon, and taking my hand, he said, 
followed her, breathing in secret, my last adieux, and ‘ Leave this place; he has met only the fate which he 
venting my curses on myrival. Suddenly a hand seized merited; he would have deprived thee of life, bad not 
mine, and slipped within it a fragment of paper. I bis own rage turned his intent against himself,’ with 
turned to the mask, but it made a sign to me to be these words, he dragged me from the fatal scene, and 
Agitated almost directing our steps to his palace, we reached it, in a 
state of mind which I will not, cannot describe. 
“What was then to be done? concealment was im- 


possible, and my only safety lay in flight; but then to 


silent, and vanished from my sight. 
to fainting, I hurried from the ball-room into the court- 
yard—there, by the glimmering of a lamp, and alone, I 
read traced in pencil, these lines: 
“You are known—fly, or danger will overtake you. He leave Emiliamto quit Venice, the spot in which my all 
of life was centered, I found I could not do. ‘T will 
“The hand which had commenced the billet, had not stay,’ I cried frantically to Manfredi, ‘1 will surrender 
had time to finish it, but 1 could recognize it to myself as his murderer.’ 
be that of Bianca. At the same moment, Manfredi “s Madman!’ he exclaimed; ‘you shall not. Venice 
came running towards me. you must quit, and instantly. Emilia shall know the 
“There is not a moment to be lost,’ he exclaimed, in truth of this; it is essential that you should appear 
great agitation. ‘* Depart. They are in search of you.’ | innocent in her eyes. Your conscience cannot reproach 
“T was paralyzed; I could not move, while he hurried you; an involuntary act is not a crime, but if you 
me unconscious from the scene, | remain in Venice, guilty or not, you cannot escape the 
“On the canal reigned great confusion, owing to the | inflexible tribunal of the inquisition. Go, then, Gaetano, 
multitude of gondolas hurrying to and fro. Finding | and hope for better times, confide in my friendship, and 
that it would be difficult to steer our gondola, Manfredi | doubt not all will yet be well.’ 
proposed that we should fly on foot, and I willingly “ Persuaded by his words, but more by the train of 
events, | consented. My only desire was, that I should 
“The night was dark and rainy, not a single star | say farewell to my father; but this Manfredi would not 
sparkled in the heavens, and I was mechanically led by yield to. Nota moment was therefore lost ; all was quickly 
Manfredi, without speaking, along the banks of the | prepared for my journey, and his valet and two gondo- 
canal, Already we had passed over several of the | liera, men, brave and determined, engaged themselves 
marrow bridges which every where abound, that without | for my safety. Manfredi wished to attend me to the 
parapets or other defence, are so perilous to the foot | gondola, but feeling he had already compromised him- 
passengers, and were about to cross another when there | self too much, I declared, positively, that I would not 
appeared a figure, tall, and enshrouded in a cloak, in | depart, unless he renounced such ‘an intention. All 
he PRC eg sg ra ” — | being ready, we descended in silence the stairs of the 
; guise, discovering | palace, and parted with a deep and mutual embrace ; 
‘gorgeous habit. I recognized Lorenzo. He drew | we wept, we could not speak—but we felt our hearts 
we oword, and in a voice of rage exclaimed : | beating against each other, a more eloquent testimony 
“Traitor! here thou shalt expiate thy audacity. | of friendship, than all the language of the lips. 


Nothing can save thee from the chastisement you | 
merit,” 


iseven now—’ 


obeyed his counsel. 


“In the gondola I found arms, and a purse, contain- 
ing a thousand sequins. It took but a short time to 
‘Lorenzo,’ I replied, ‘I am the most unfortunate of thread the canals, and darkness still reigned, when 
mortals, but traitor I am none. If you desire my life, 
tke he me, 


I landed not far from Meastro, near to which, on the 
Lit I offer myself a victim to your passion. | main road to Treviso, Manfredi possessed a country vilia, 
le 1s ’ ; $ rae ° - | * Ps 

; tome a burden. It is fit, since you have aban- | where I was immediately conducted by Domenico, the 
( " — d ? 

oned me as your friend, that you should become my | faithful valet. 
assassin,” 


An old and faithful steward was the 
| only inhabitant, and to him, Domenico communicated 
a, ent . — he, transported with | the order of his master, which was, that he should pro- 
ae > , igi ” thy perfidy; but think not to escape | vide me instantly with a horse, to convey me to Vincen- 
all ta oe seducer—or I shall plant my | nes. The honest Domenico would accept of no recom- 
‘ms - peo. pense, and it was with difficulty that I could prevail 
nate redi, indignant at his language, had inter- | upon him to receive twenty-five sequins to divide among 
4 oe between us, and struck the sword from | the two brave gondoliers, who had striven so nobly to 
lake * justly irritated in my turn, I had drawn to | preserve me. 
Wiggs but —s in the hope of disarming my, “A few hours after their departure, I obtained from 
ruched t, when, oh, God! how shall I speak it? he | the old steward, the habit of a peasant, and mounting 
. upon me i blinded with rage, he aimed at me a my steed, took the road for the Alps, the foot of which, 
The a stumbling, received my weapon in his body. | I reached on the second day of my journey, where, 
wey ® pierced through and through, and staggering, | leaving my horse, and engaging a place in a carriage 
we tanto the water of the canal. A deep splash broke on its return to Valteline, easily gained the little town 
“” Mine ear, and then a dead dull silence fullowed. | of Chiavenna. There I took a guide to conduct me 
6 


b Thy cowardice !’ 





46 THE GONDOLIER. 


into Switzerland. From thence I followed the banks | the Signora Beatrice shortly afterwards followed him tp 
of the beautiful Rhine, and at last, departed for the the tomb. As for Signor Manfredi, it is three years 
capital of France. | since he quitted Venice, to go to Vienna, and he bad 

‘Since my departure from Venice, I had been igno- | not returned at my departure. But you, sir, wher 
rant of what had transpired, and was a complete have you been all these years? We all believed you 
prey to sorrow and suspense. One day, to my great | dead; and Emilia, especially, thought you had per. 
delight, I encountered a young Venitian in the streets | ished.” 
of Paris, who had come thither to complete his) ‘I recounted the main particulars of my adventures 
studies, and from him, I learned that the Quarantine | to Bianca, and announced to her my determination t 
tribunal had condemned me to death, with the confisca- | return to Venice. ‘ According to all probability, | shal) 
tion of my present wealth, and all that should hereafter ' not be able to see Emilia,’ I said toher. ‘ I desire only 
descend to me. I was also informed that Emilia had | that she should know of my destiny, and that my las 
expressed her determination never to espouse my rival, sigh should be breathed near the walls of her living 
and received the consent of her father to enter a convent. | tomb.’ 

“‘ Finding that I dare not return to Venice, I resolved | “In return, Bianca gave me a brief detail of the 
to place myself under the principal philosophers of the | most prominent incidents of her life. Afver the fatai 
French capital, and by study, dissipate, in some degree, | event which drove me from Venice, she had espoused 
my melancholy reflections. Although, by the laws of | Stefano, my valet. The kindness of my father had 
the republic, my father was forbidden to assist me, yet |, placed them in comfortable circumstances, but Stefano 
he, nevertheless contrived that I should receive a suf- ‘being persuaded to embark his little all in some com 
ficient sum for my support. For three years did I thus | mercial speculation, where he lost it, had now gone, in 
exist, when I received the news of his death, with the | the service of an English nobleman, to France, but was 





intelligence that his property had been seized upon by expected shortly to return. In the meantime Bianca 
the government. Thus circumstanced, I was compara- resided with his lady, in a villa in the neighborhood of 
tively destitute in the world, and resvlved to seek a! Milan. 
living in some Jess luxurious city, than that of Paris. || “This fortunate rencounter appeared to me as 
With this resolution, I departed for Milan, and there | happy presage. It was, alas! a last delusion, and | 
found support, by assisting in its university. One | indulged it freely. I begged Bianca to accept of some 
morning as I was hurrying along the Servian Place, the few pieces of gold I was able to bestow, and consulting 
common promenade of the Milanese, feeling myself | my inclinations more than my strength, for my health 
somewhat fatigued, I seated myself on one of the | was in no way completely established, I departed nex 
benches with which it abounds. On the same was | day for Venice. In the meantime I had taken the pre- 
seated a woman, whose dress and appearance bespoke | caution to assume a false name, knowing the danger I 
her of the common order. In regarding her, it struck me | incurred by appearing in a city where the sentence 0! 
that her face was familiar to me, but when or where I | death was against me. On nearing its banks, you m 
had seen her, I could not recollect. I observed, also, || judge of my feelings, as the towers and turrets of the 
that from time to time, she seemed to examine my | adriatic queen burst upon me. After many years of exile 
features minutely. Suddenly a ray of remembrance | [ had returned to the land of my fathers. Those only 
flashed across my brain. who have had the calamity to suffer banishment, cm 
“I I mistake not, it is Bianca that I see,” I said to | tell of the strange joy that takes possession of the hes, 
her. _—of the burnings, throbbings—hopes and anxieties 
“Are you not Gaetano Fiorello?” she cried in| which intoxicate and bewilder the soul. I will m 
return. ‘attempt to describe them. I will not express the 
“Jn short, it was Bianca, once the female confidante | boundless bursting happiness that rushed throughot 
of Emilia. Since our separation, six years had passed || me, as the gondola struck against the shore of the ple 
over her head and mine, and many changes had taken | which held my all of life. 
place with us both. You may therefore easily judge ||“ It was at the close of day that I sprang ashore im 
how many questions we had to ask of each other, and | the square of Saint Mare. So lost was I in my feeling: 


how interesting was our conversation. ‘that when the attendants requested where I should b 


“ Emilia! Emilia! lives she ?”’ was the first question | conducted, I made no reply, and it was only after 
which tremblingly I addressed to Bianca. 'a repetition of the question that I remembered ™! 
“IT have quitted Venice these two years,” she re- | situation, and told them it was, to me, alike indifiere®' 
plied to me, ‘but Emiha then lived, though her health || Being conducted to the hotel, I found myself so ae 
was shattered, and her spirit broken. She is now a that it was necessary for me to be supported to bee 
religieuse, in the convent of Catharine, of the order ef but alas, repose was denied to me. Agitated abe 
Saint Augustine, under the name of sister Helena.’ thousand feelings, towards midnight I arose, and leavis 
“And her father—her excellent mother—and my | the hotel, determined to await the dawn, under the ¥*" 
friend Manfredi Zeno—what has become of them? of Saint Catharine To effect tins I had to pas the 
Speak, my dear Bianca; speak, I conjure you.’ dwelling of my father. This was, to me, a new a 
“The signer Morosoni and his lady, are now no} I knelt upon the threshold, kissed the very ground - 








more. The father of Emilia died four years since, an | transport, and abandoned myself to the luxury of tea 
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THE FUGITIVE FROM LOVE. 








From time to 
At this moment a servant || time I visit the tomb of the beloved being, where, 
coming to the gate, and thinking that I meditated some though my tears flow not so freely, yet is my grief not 
nefarious design, spurned me from the place. 


« Alas!’ cried I, ‘behold my paternal dwelling, now || forty years have followed the calling. 
the home of the stranger.’ 
I arose; | less bitter. The God who has thought fit to make me 
my heart was bursting. I could not speak, but rushed | suffer, will also recompense me. I wait his will with 
from the spot in an agony of grief. resignation, and the happiest hour of my life will be 

“]T now repaired to the convent, where dwelt Emilia. | that of my deliverance. You have my secret, keep it, 
As it is usual for all churches to open at the break of || and respect it, signor.”’ 
day, 1 fondly hoped that by entering thus early, before | [thanked him kirdly, and offered to better his con- 
any of the inhabitants were present, I might get near | dition, if he would accompany me to Paris. ‘ Never,” 
to the walls of her monastic prison, and by some lucky lhe said. “ Venice gave me birth—it shall also receive 
chance be discovered to her I entered the temple my ashes.” 


We parted, and the last glimpse I beheld 
of Heaven, a universal silence reigned around, the only | of Gaétano Fiorello, was on the morning of my depar- 
light came from the tapers of the altar, and the images ! ture from “ the sea girt city.” As I shot up the lagoon 


seemed to glare angrily upon me, as if conscious of my || jn a gondola, he passed me. 
unholy design. I found, however, that the gates leading 


“Ah, Gaétano!”’ I ex- 
| claimed; he turned, and recognizing me, said, “ Adieu, 
from the aisle of the church to the monastery, were | signor. Remember not Gaétano,” and placing his 
closed, and all hope of access was denied me. Thus finger upon his lips, as if to remind me of my pledge of 
frustrated, I leaned against a pillar, with my eyes fixed || secrecy, in a few moments we were lost to each other. 
upon the entrance to the living grave of my love. Not | 
a being came to disturb the silence of the moment; not || 
a sound was heard save the dashing of the waves || 
against the banks of the canal, near to which stood the 

convent. The moon shone pale and melancholy through | 
the windows. 





Original. 
THE FUGITIVE FROM LOVE. 
I was sunk ina revery of deep reflection 
—the world was forgotten to me. 


BY FEPES SARGENT. 


I seemed to have | 
passed from existence, to another and a better sphere, | 
when suddenly the bell proclaimed the fourth hour of | 
morning, and the silence which every where surrounded | 
me was broken by solemn strains from a neighboring | 
convent. They were the voices of men, and appeared | 
torise like the solemn hymn which is chaunted when a | 
pilgrim of earth descends to his last and narrow home. | Dek tn chaeeMinsniites ton? 
Atthese accents of grief, a strange presentiment took | = 7 
possession of my heart, and I vainly endeavored to | 
combat against my affrighted feelings. At length a || 
door, close to the altar, swung back upon its hinges, 
and I perceived the interior of the sanctuary, and in the 
distance, the usual grating which conceals the nuns from | 
the sight of the congregation. 
“Ah! cried I, ‘ there, perhaps, dwells Emilia; even | 
now the hymn which rises to the throne of Heaven, may | 
be swelled by her voice. W hy, why should I seek to | 
destroy her peace, why seck to let her know that I am 
“ill on earth ; better that she live in the thought that I 
‘m numbered with the dead, than disturb her repose 
with the knowledge that I am living.’ 
“Thus reasoning with myself, I proceeded up the | 
nave of the church, when my eyes were arrested by the | 
“ght of the walls covered with the names and epitaphs 
of the departed. At every step, | trod upon a tomb, || 
tnd I was seized with a secret horror. At last, glancing 
“pom apparently a newly placed marvle, I beheld—oh, 
God—oh! moment of inexpressible anguish—I read, | 


Is there but a single theme 

For the youthful poet’s dream ? 

Is there but a single wire 

To the youthful poet's lyre ? 

Earth below, and Heaven above— 


Nay! the battle’s dust I see! 

God of war! I fullow thee! 

And, in martial numbers, raise 
Worthy paeans to thy praise. 

Ah! She meets me on the field— 
If I fly not, I muat yield, 


Folly patron of the grape! 
To thy arms I will escape ! 
Quick, the rosy nectar bring ; 
“ To Bacche !” I will sing, 
Ha! Confusion! Every sip, 
But reminds me of her lip. 


Pallas! give mo wisdom’s page, 
And awake my lyric rage ! 

Love is fleeting, love is vain; 

I will tery a nobler strain, 

Oh, perplexity! my books 


, ; “a But reflect her haunting looks! 
raced in characters that seared my vision, the name of 


Ewinta Morosoni!!! [I gasped for breath—sight and | 
“nse forsook me, and I fell prostrate upon the floor. 

. When I revived, I found myself in the hospital of | 
Saint Juan Baptiste. By degrees I recovered, and t 
solving never again to leave Venice, where the ashes 
of Emilia rested, I became a gondolier, and for these | 


Jupiter! on thee I ery! 

Take me and my lyre on high! 

Lo! the stars beneath me gleam ! 
Here, oh, poet! is a theme. 
Madness! She has come above ! 
Every chord is whispering “ Love !"" 





YOU'LL MEET ME--WON T you! 


YOU'LL MEET ME—WON’T YOU! 


AS SUNG BY MR. WOOD, IN THE “MARRIAGE OF FIGARO.” 


WORDS BY SUTTON ELLIOTT, ESQ., MUSIC BY JAMES G. MAEDER. 
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the sun-o- hour, When passion wakes as slecps the flower, Yeu do, levt; 
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don’t you? You do, love, don’t ~@- and when that sun - set hour shall come, 
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meet me, won't you? won't you? 
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, SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
cowl think of me when each bright star You'll think ef me when cold one’s sicep, 
iret throws its diamond beams afar, But true hearts still their vigils keep, 
a You do, love—den’t you ¢ You do, love—den’t you ¢ 
"d when the moon's dear silw’ry light And at that seft seul Grenesiang Seat, 
ics forth a beacon of delight, When all is leve within your bew’r, 
You'll meet me—won’t you? You’ll meet me—wen’t you ¢ 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


LITERARY REVIEW. } Memoirs or THE Ducness or St. AvBans: by Mrs. C. 2 
| Wilson: Carey & Hart.—To those persons who are interest) 
Porticat Remains or THE LATE Miss Davinson: Lea & Blan- |) in theatrical matters these volumes will be read with avidity— 
chard.—It is truly melancholy to look upon these beautiful ema- || containing as they do, many curious facts and reminiscences of 
nations, and know that their young and gifted authoress is, touse 4 profession whose members perhaps endure more privatiou: 
her own words, now “ sleeping in her grass-grown bed.” Had | than those of any other. The heroine of the work, it is well 
she been permitted to ripen into years what might we not have \| know, was reared in the lap of poverty, and for many years an 
expected from this daughter of song, possessing the same ar- | actress on the London boards, where, from remarkable circun- 
dent love of nature, tenderness, sentiment and feeling, which | stances, she became the wife of the wealthiest millionaire iy 
shone in the delightful Hemaus. The biography of the youth- England, and subsequently the celebrated Duchess of Saint Ai. 
ful poetess, which is from the pen of Miss Sedgwick, is intensely | hans, Mrs. Wilson has contrived to manufacture a yer 
interesting. A beautiful and mournful dedication of the work | jnteresting work out of the materials afforded her, and but that 
to Washington Irving, is written by the mother, and cannot fail || the subject of the memoirs is still fresh in the memory, we 
to draw a tear from the reader that one so gifted should have |) would pronounce it a capital work of fiction. However we r- 
been thus prematurely snatched away in the spring dawnof her) commend it as avery readable book, containing much curious 
genius. So touching are the following lines, and so full of | jpformation and amusing anecdote. 
melancholy prescience of her departure, that we cannot refrain | 
from introducing them into onr columns. Howirt’s Book or tHe Seasons: Carey & Hart.—This i: 
another delightful volume from the good and talented Willian 
Howitt, rich in true and lovely descriptions of rural life, v- 
“T have seen the rose bloom on the youthful cheek, tended to create a love for and a general acquaintance with 


Aud the dew of delight neath the bright lash break; | nature ; or, in the writer’s own words, ‘ to rouse his fellow crea- 
rhe bounding footsteps, scarce pressing the earth, | 
Aud the lip which speaks of a soul of mirth. 


ON SPRING. 


tures to get out at times and renew that animating fellowship 
Y ; which God designed to be maintained between the soul of ma 
I have seen the winter with brow of care, and the beauty of the universe.’ Although not intended, yet ve 


With his soulless eve and his snow-white hair ; z ; & ; 
And whate’er his feotsteps had touched was cold | consider this work as a most valuable addition to natural history 
- ’ 


As the lifeless stone which the sculptors mould. as well as an excellent guide to the botanical and entomologi- 
cal student, a delicious repast for the poet, a study for the phi- 

As I knelt by the sepulchre dreary and lone, losopher, and a manual for the moralist and christian. 

Lay the beautiful form in its temple of stone ; 

I looked for its coming—the warm wind passed by— . ’ ; . 
1 looked for its coming, on earth and on high. | as owes Con Stn out Seay OF notte - ee 
| and genius can effect, has been contributed to the pro luction of 
peed cary 4 ——— ppd around the cold spot, || this magnificent annual. In its literary excellence we my 
ooked for the spirit, yet still it came not, eee oes = ss ‘ bas Dos, 
Shall the flower of the valley burst forth to the light safely assert it is superior to aught of a kindred grade in Eng 
Aud man in his beauty lie buried in night? land. The illustrations, of the highest order, are from designs 
: , ey |, of American artists; the typography is unexceptionable; the 
A voice on the water, a voice in the sky, binding of the most gorgeous character, altogether making a4 


A voice from beneath, and a voice from on hich, . : : : 

Proclaims that he shall uot—the Spring in her light, | whole, one of the most splendid, appropriate, and intellectual 

Shall wakeu the spirit from darkness and night.” | gifts of the season. 

} 
Tue Earty Enxcutsa Caurcn: by Edward Churton, M. A.;|\ ‘Tye Miser: by William Carleton: Carey & Hart—T 

D. Appleton & Co.—This is a reprint of an excellent work, |) author of this novel bas been styled “ the Scott of Ireland 


| 


and which has had an immense circulation in England. Its | and certainly, in the present production, his claims to the appe- 


object is to show how, from time to time, Christianity gained |) ation must be freely acceded. We know not when we hav 
P , | 
ground among our Saxon, Danish and Norman forefathers; to |) read so intense and interesting story with such powerful aud 


point out the changes it wrought in governors and people, and | yatural delineation of human character. 


| 
how its own condition was improved or made worse by the changes ! 
in the sovereignty of the realm. The author displays a spirit of |) 
great industry allied to a deep love of his subject, and has pro- | 
duced a volume of inestimable value, fraught with information | 
essential to the spiritual welfare of maa. 


ILLusTRATIONS ON THE Law or Kinpness: by Rev. G. ¥ 
Montgomery: O. Hutchinson.—This little work is intended 
inculcate a predominance of the passion of kindness over the! 
| of revenge, illustrated by a variety of circumstances 
| anecdotes culled from all countries, aud woven in the subject! 

Tue Two Deraucters: by Mrs. Grifith: D. Appleton & | matter. It is perspieuously and soundly written, and deservitg 
Cu.—We are glad to perceive this delightful series of tales fer | of a wide circulation. 
the people and their children, is still progressing, tue present 
volume being the latest addition to the same. Mrs. Griffith 
writes with clearness and fluency, and has interwoven a capital 
moral with a tale of deep interest. 


Conression ; on, THe Bunn Heart: by W. G. Simms; Le 

& Blanchard.—Criticism is almost disarmed by the candid pr 

| face to these volumes, yet we must declare that the work is 
one of the happiest efforts of Mr. Simms, The language * 
Pure Goip—d Token of Remembrance— A Token of Friend-|| many places is prolix and occasionally inflated, and the pl 
ship—A Token of Affection: D. Appleton & Co.—Such are the | stretched out to an unnecessary length ; however, there ism 
titles of four beautiful miniature publications, made up of selec- | that is excellent to balance against these defects, and i!" 
tions from favorite authors, in poetry and prose, and edited by | present state of novel writing, it will, at least, rank with 9 


the author of Affection’s Keepsake. The contents are speci- which lay claims to higher favor. 


mons of high genius, moral sentiments, and elegant diction, || 
’ |) fon . » —Thet 
while the mechanical execution of the volume is of the first ! Tus Pic Nic Pareas: by Bor: Lea & Blanchard.—Tw 


order, constituting most beautiful and appropriate presents, a ee oe oe 6 =" 
| mance, and published for a most worthy purpose, being, * 

Tue History or Connecticut, by Theodore Dwight, Jr. ; || We are informed in the introduction, to minister to the reli 
Family Library: Harper & Brothers.—We have read this) of the widow and family of a young and enterprizivg P* 
volume with much attention, and in justice are obliged to say, lisher. The contents are voluntary contributions from sever 
it is one of the best historical and statistical accounts of this | popular authors, and number twenty-one tales and poem . 
ancient state existing. It commences with the founders of | all. ‘The Lamp-lighter, by Boz—Marcus Bell, by Rite! 
Connecticut colony and is carried down to the present time, | The Knight Banneret, by Miss Strickland—and Jean Cae 
omitting not the most miuute circumstance, and imparting | ron’s College, by Allan Cuuningham, are all excellent ste 


much valuable information. and will well repay perusal. 
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THEATRICALS. 


THEATRICALS. 


Park.—Highly as report had prefaced this comedy before its 
appearance, we were in no way disposed to receive all as verity, 


and therefore, on the first evening of its representation, we 
determined to see and judge for vurselves, to canvass minutely 
each scene and its substance, and to speak in a spirit of candor 
as to its suecess or failure. We did so, and are happy to ac- 
knowledge that a more perfect theatrical production it hes never 
been our lot before to witness. The appointments are correct 
and gorgeous, the plot natural and easy, the dialogue arch and 
pungent, the characters vivid and distinct, each presenting a 
striking antithesis to its fellow, while the moral which runs 
throughout, is one of the best which can be conveyed to an 
audience. Perhaps we cannot do better than give it to the rea- 
der iv the author’s own language. We consider it a gem, and 
its principles such as should be engraven on every young man’s 
heart. It is the closing speech of the comedy, and delivered 
by Sir Harcourt Hartley—by-the-bye, rather an anomaly with 
the nature of this character, being « description of the qualities 
which only and truly constitute a gentleman, aud an exposition 
of those which are too often practised by the vulgar upstart or 
coxcomb, and received as genuine by the mass of the world— 
“Barefaced assurance,”’ says Sir Harcourt, “ is the vulgar sub- 
stitute for gentlemanly ease, and there ere many who by aping 
the vices of the great, imagine that they elevate themselves to 
the rank of those whose faults alone they copy. The title of 
gentleman is the only one out of any monarch’s gift, yet within 
the reach of every peasant. It should be engrossed by T'ruth, 
stamped with Honor, sealed with good-feeling, signed Man, 
and enrolled in every true heart.” Apart from the moral the 
intention of the dramatist is to expose the foibles of fashionable 
lifeand apply to them the lash of satire. That he has succeeded 
ulmirably, the success of his composition has been attested by 
itsrunoing in London upwards of seventy successive nights, 
while it promises at the Park to be equally as successful. 
Harcourt Courtly, an old rowe and man of fashion, is admirably 
sustained by Placide, indeed it is the very best personation 
which we have ever seen him pourtray. It has all the essence 
of originality about it, and we question much if his London 
prototype was more successful in its delineation. The next 
character of importance is Dazzle, a gentleman who lives by his 
wits and impudence—or, in his own words—* one that lives 
oa the best that can be procured for credit, who never spends 
hisown money when he can oblige a friend, who is always thick 
ou the winuing horse, an epidemic on the trade of tailors, and 
vho, for further particulars, you may inquire of any sitting 
magistrate.” Jn Browne we are confident this character found a 
more able representative than it did at Covent Garden. The 
‘ashing, careless, unprincipled sponge, the bare-faced assump- 
tion of gentlemanly ease and manners, were depicted with the 
‘act and talent of an accomplished artist. Mr. Spanker, by 
Williams, a kind of hen-pecked husband, was well acted, per- 
ipsa little too pliant and simple, but as a whole a very excel- 
lent personification, Mark Meddle, a Paul Pry attorney, was 
bit of with great eccentricity by Latham. Mr. Wheatley as 
Charles Courtly, looked, acted, and dressed like a gentleman, 
¥as free of mannerism and identified himself entirely with the 
part. Of that excellent actor, Fisher, we are sorry to say that 
his Max Harkaway was nota happy performance, neither his 
dress, figure, or look, were in accordance with the character of 
“a fine old country gentleman.” Miss Cushman had the sus- 
‘ning of the principle female character, Lady Spanker, a kind 
of stage Diana Vernon, a creature full of life and joy—one whom 
“Nature in some frolic mood shut up a merry devil in her eye 
‘1 spiting art, stole joy’s brightest harmony to thrill her 
laugh which peals out sorrow’s kvell.” Her acting was forcible 


‘od her costume correct and becoming. Grace Harkaway, by | 


Miss Clarendon, was deficient in animation and ease, two quali- 
“es which ouly time and experience can bestow. She, however, 
looked and played the character like a lady, and has nightly 
“weed symptoms of rapid improvement. Miss Clarendon is 
“ertainly a novice, but she is in no way deserving of the whole- 
tle and ungentiemanly abuse which has been heaped upon 


her. We have beheld the performance of this comedy 
frequently, we have also carefully perused it, and can only 
regard the character of Grace Harkaway as a 


walking lady, 


superior 
importance as much to 
the style and delineation of the elegant Vestris, as aught 
the author has done for it. 


which owed its 
To Mr. Barry great praise is 
due for the manner in which he has brought forth this admira- 
ble production ; it is his first great essay since his assuming the 
stage direction of this establishment, and he has proved himself 
an able and correct master of his art. If the management has 
heretofore been marked by parsimony, the liberality mani- 
fested in the production of London Assurance has certainly 
effaced such a stain, and we rejoice to see that its spirit and 
liberality are appreciated by the public, in the nightly aspect 
of full and fashionable houses. 


Bowery.—At this theatre Mr. Forrest has performed a round 
of his peculiar characters, among which the most prominent was 
Jack Cade, a new and most appropriate title to Judge Conrad's 
play of Aylmere. On the nature of this production we have 
already discoursed, and have only now to add, that our opinion 
remains unaltered. Some little curtailment has been bestowed 
upon it, and if a hundred times more had taken place it would 
have been better for author, actors, and audience. Why not 
condense it into three acts? there is a redundancy of matter 
which could be most advantageously dispensed with, and as to 
patriotism, enough to spare to concoct a dozen more such 
dramas. It was however, even in its present crude state, most 
admirably suited to the audiences assembled on the nights of 
Mr. Forrest's engagement, who failed not to receive every senti- 
ment and expression with the most “ enthusiastic delight and 
approbation.” While witnessing the performance of this 
“national drama” we could not help thinking, that could the 
ruffian, Jack Cade, have again “ revisited the glimpses” of the 
moon and avowed his intention of invading the Canadian terri- 
tory, he could not have found a riper or a fitter race of patriots 
to have accompanied him ‘to desperate ventures and assured 
destruction.” We honor the genius of Judge Conrad, but de- 
nounce the principles of his drama. They are calculated to do 
no good, but much evil. Throughout the whole play there is 
scarcely a sentiment uttered but which is directed to the ad 
captandum vulgum. It contains not the language of poetical 
inspiration, not the spontaneous breathings of nature, free and 
fervent, but the destructive and demoralizing doctrines of a 


| political clique, which are a violation of all law, truth, and jus- 


tice. We should like to have a “ national drama,” but such a 
production as this will never lay its foundation. “ A poet's soul 
should own a richer fruitage,” not pander to the feelings of any 
sect. Were our columns a vehicle for politics we would show 
and descant upon the bad taste which has directed this 
composition. As a writer we regard the author an ornament to 
his country, and even in the present case, he has evinced high 
capability for dramatic composition, but we regret that he 


” 


| should have been so deluded as to sacrifice his genins at the 


shrine of party. With respect to the production of the play at 
this theatre, we must speak in terms of high commendation. 
The actors variously exerted themselves to their utmost ability, 
and in the female characters it was certainly better sustained 
than at “Old Drury.” The appointments of the stage, the 
scenery and costumes were all in strict keeping, and nothing 
was lacked that could aid in giving effect to it in any depart- 
ment. Mrs. Shaw not having yet departed for the South, has 
been delighting the audiences with her beautiful personations 
of Alice Darvil, in Ernest Maltravers, and Nydia, in the Last 
Days of Pompeii, and has failed not to benefit the treasury, if 
we may judge by the full houses congregated on the nights of 
her performance. 


Cuatuam.—A succession of showy dramas, generally em- 
bracing the strength of the company, have been the order of the 
evenings throughout the month at this theatre, and a succéssion 
of full houses the reward of the manager's enterprize. The 
company contains many good actors and the pieces are always 
produced with attention to scenery and costume. 





EDITORS 


EDITORS’ TABLE. i 

With the commencement of our new volume, we return our i} 
thanks for the generous support we have heretofore received || 
from our numerous subscribers, and assure them that our 
future arrangements are such as will show that we esteem, and 
are determined to deserve their enconragement. The present } 
number displays an array of talent rarely to be met with even 
in the most popular magazines of Europe, and in addition to || 
our extensive list of contributors, we have to announce the || 
name of Theodore S. Fay, whose productions are in our pos- l 
session, and will shortly illustrate the pages of the Companion ; || 
others of high standing in the world of letters, are also under | 
engagements to furnish articles during the course of the } 
present volume, while the ornamental portion will, every | 
month, contain, at least, two elegant engravings, executed by i 
the first masters in America, with the usual plates of fashions. I 
Need we say more? Have not our former promises been faith- || 
fully fulfilled?) We think the public will acknowledge they ! 
have, and, in conclusion, eschewing all puff or hollow protesta- || 
tion, we may add their confidence and support will never by us 
be abused or neglected. 


Tue Season.—Autumn, crowned with her “ wheaten sheaf,” 
and robe of russet, has departed from among us, and the Fall i} 
has followed in her steps. The Fall—the fall of nature—how || 
graphic, how truly poetical. In the whole range of English 
poetry, we do not know of an expression so comparatively 
beautiful. Who that has beheld an American landscape in the 
western world, with its hills, lakes, and illimitable plains of 
foliage, tinted with innumerable hues by the pencil of nature, 
“dipped in the colors of the rainbow,” but will own that earth || 
can boast of nothing more gorgeous or sublimely beautiful ; | 
and even if denied such an enjoyment, in the neighborhood of | 
our own busy city much may be seen to gratify the lover of 
nature. A more delightful and soul-exciting scene, it has || 
scarcely ever been our Jot to witness, than when gazing from 
the summit of sweet Weehawken, just as the sun is sinking in 
his pavilion of gold and amethyst. It was on such an occasion 
the following lines were lately written, which perhaps will not | 








be deemed inappropriate at this season of the dying year. 
FALL STANZAS. 


Tue Fall hath donned his garb of varied hue, 
The earth is glowing in the mellow blaze | 
Of a rich sunset—end the ocean blue } 
Is gleaming in his glory-giving rays. 
The distant mountains, in the welkin raise \| 
Their Alpine crests in russct garb bedight ; i 
"Till lost within their purple vesting haze, 
They die in softness on the ravished sight, 
Like Beauty's eye shrouded by auburn tresses bright. 


The emerald furze its flowers of golden dye 
Hath changed to others of a seared bloom ; 
The bell-cupped flowret and convolvuli, 
The dying cheek ef summer now assume ; 
The maple with his shroud of green and gloom, 
Glows like the crimson cloudlets of the eve ; 
The willow waves his silver drooping plume, 
And, (as the soft south-winds in sadness grieve 
©'er Autumn's bier,) a melancholy sigh doth heave, 


The bush where many a rose in fragrance grew, 
Hangs laden with its stores of scarlet gems ; 
No more the tears of balmy dropping dew 
Crest the sweet lilies’ scented diadems, 
The wild vine’s tendrils, and the ivy’s stems, 
In keener closeness round their sire-trees cling, 
And through the leafy weft the golden gleams 
In flickering threads of light their radiance fling. 
Tinged in a thousand dyes by nature's iried wing. 


The mountain ash his rosy garnered store, 
On every bough his treasures doth unfold.— 
Gay grows the lichen on the rocks all hoar ; 
The waluut spreads his canopy of gold. 
O'er the green meadows hath the mower rolled, 
Cropping the daisy and the harebell's flower: 
The mountain thyme and lily of the world— 
The myrtle mantiet, and the holly bower, 
Are blushing, in the radiance of the evening hour. 








" TABLE. 


Within the hazel copse of sun-tinged brown, 
The blythesome squirrel sports in playful glee ; 

Or from the branches drops the clusters down, 
His winter home to garner plent’ously. 

And from each lated bush, and flower, and tree, 
Where still one blossom vainly woos the sigh 

Of vanished Autumn; roves the golden bee. 
Gleaning his honied sweets, ere life doth die 
Beneath the with’ring scowl of Winter's cheerless cye, 


The lake lies sleeping in the mountain dell, 
One burnished sheet beneath the setting sun— 
The woods are ringing with the vocal swell: 
Beside the fountain stands the wild-deer dun ; 
The sapphire stars their vigils have begun ; 
While in the distance peers the silver crest 
Of the mild Luna—and in Ocean, down 
Drops the day monarch to his couch of rest, 
Like lover pillowed on his maiden’s swelling breast.” 


Fine Arrs.—The Apollo Association contains many choice 
gems in its present exhibition, contributed, we are proud to 
say, by our own native artists, but we are also sorry to add, the 
balance preponderates greatly in favor of the crude and dis. 
bolical abortions of pretenders. Is it from lack of material to 
decorate fully the walls of the gallery, that the committee 
sanction the admission of so many villanous attempts? if so— 
for we will not do them the injustice to even surmise that they 
do not know better—we can inform them they are pursuinga 
system ruinous to their institution, and injurious to the princi- 
ples of taste. Better a dozen good pictures, than a thousand 
daubs. 


Dempster’s Concerts.—This delightful singer has again 
returned to our city, where he has commenced giving a series 
of concerts, which promise to be liberally supported. We 
know of no individual at this day, possessing sounder claims to 
the title of a concert vocalist, than Mr. Dempster. His style is 
chaste, his voice melodious, his enunciation distinct, and taste 
and feeling pervade the whole. All attempts at uvnecessary 
flourish, or unnatural effects, he studiously avoids, and in lis 
tening to Mr. Dempster, you may almost imagine yourself 
seated in your own snug parlor, with this modest musician ad 


| vocalist, thrilling and delighting you with his “native wool 
| notes wild.” 


Kine’s Concert.—This gentleman’s concert came off with 
signal success, the house presenting a very fashionable display. 
The various performers elicited the warmest applause, and bet 
one feeling prevailed throughout the evening, that of universal 
satisfaction. 


Tue Fasnions,—Although the present number does not cot 
tain a plate of the fashions, the prevailing costume vary 
little from last month, yet as we know our lady friends ar 
ever anxious to be acquainted with such particulars, we bev 
selected the most prominent points of the beau monde of Lor 
don and Paris, and which we in future intend to do, whenevet 
the occasion does not afford matter enough for the execution of 
a plate. 

Morning Dress—Commonly a robe of rose colored bar’ 
with a three quarter height corsage. Sleeves long and tight, 
with a lace ruffle falling over the hand, a falling collar, 
lings, and turned up cuffs. Small round cap, trimmed wit) 
lace ; pink flowers and foliage are lightly intermingled with 
lace. 

Promenade Dress.—Robe of green silk—peaked corses* 
sleeves full in middle, with gauntlet cuff. Bonnet of gre 
silk, and sometimes white crape, trimmed with wreaths 
forget-me-nots. Cashmere shaw! of blue ground and rich 
borders. 

Ball Dress.—Same as our last description, but the bait * 
worn plain, with a single rose or half wreath, pendent from te 
left side. Necklace and bracelets. 
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